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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  ftUe.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Foe. 


■  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


FRANCE  UNDER  M.  THIERS. 

The  members  of  the  National  Assembly  have  been 
persuaded  by  M.  Thiers  to  postpone  their  public 
quarrels  and  to  go  for  some  seven  weeks  to  the  districts 
which  they  are  supposed  to  represent,  there  to  settle 
^‘whether  the  present  and  futnre  lot  of  the  country 
shall  bo  ordered  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  past, 
a  glorious  tradition  of  a  thousand  years,  or  whether, 
abandoning  itself  to  the  torrent  which  is  now  hurrying 
on  human  society  into  an  unknown  future,  it  shall  as¬ 
sume  a  new  form  in  order  to  pursue  peaceably  its  noble 
destinies.’*  In  the  meanwhile,  M.  Thiers  and  his  col- 
leagnes  remain  at  their  posts,  merely  asking  the  holiday- 
talnng  deputies  to  watch  their  actions  steadily.  “  For,” 
they  say,  “  yon  would  only  witness  an  incessant  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  most  difScnlt  work  of  national  reorganisation ; 
you  would  only  see  in  ns  devoted  labourers,  succumbing 
to  fatigue,  hut  sustained  by  the  sole  interest  that  inspires 
the  crew  of  a  ship  in  peril,  when  all,  both  crew  and 
passengers,  unite  their  efforts  to  escape  a  common 
disaster.  Happily,  we  already  see  the  port  appearing 
in  the  horizon,  and  this  sight  rejoices  and  snstains 
our  hearts.  Let  ns  he  united,  let  ns  work  without 
anxiety ;  and  the  State,  gnided  by  you,  will  regain 
at  once  country,  order,  liberty,  and  well-being, 
and  to  all  its  ancient  glories  it  will  add  the  glory 
of  saving  itself  from  the  greatest  and  most  dan¬ 
gerous  of  shipwrecks.”  M.  Thiers’s  metaphors  are 
not  more  confused  than  the  thoughts  which  he  means  to 
convey  by  them  ;  but  the  whole  message  in  which  they 
are  contained  has,  at  least,  this  solitary  merit,  that  its 
felse^  rhetoric  and  sham  logic,  its  economical  fallacies 
and  its  revolutionary  suggestions,  fairly  illustrate  the 
^^J*gani8ation  of  French  politics,  and  help  to 
show  how  everything  that  has  been  done  since  M.  Thiera 
came  into  power,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of 
^^®‘®^^king  with  Germany  and  the  buying  off  of 
the  German  occupation,  will  have  to  be  done  over  again, 
and  that  every  further  step  by  which  M.  Thiers  may 
the  lackless  nation  into  the  maze  of 
se  -deception  and  self-injury  will  have  to  he  painfully 
®-oy  safety  and  prosperity  can  be  attained. 
1  4  comment  upon  this  contemptible  message 

week,  because  we  regarded  it  as  only  one  of  the 
f  e  ncal  frivolities  of  which  M.  Thiers  is  so  fond,  as 
®l^ci8y  way  of  asking  the  Assembly  to  prorogue 
’  f  a  prelude  to  the  more  elaborate  King’s 

peech  with  which  it  was  expected  that  he  would  dis- 
^188  he  deputies  at  their  final  sitting  on  Sunday.  Seeing, 

®  preface  to  the  President’s  great 
prorogation,  but  the  message  itself,  the 
gQjjx  ^^^ires  new  importance.  If  it  is  not  less 
SUDD  much  more  mischievous,  than  we  had 

v!  appropriately  applied  that  cele- 

observation  of  an  Irish  orator,  whose  reckless  use 


I  bud,  threatens  to  burst  into  a  conflagration  that  will 
deluge  the  whole  world.”  No  thanks  will  be  due  to  him 
if  the  whole  world  of  France  is  not  deluged  by  M. 
Thiers’s  skill  in  conflagration-making. 

Yet  he  doubtless  thinks,  to  repeat  one  of  his  metaphors, 
that  the  port  is  in  sight,  and  that  he  is  saving  his  country 
from  shipwreck ;  and  of  the  sort  of  salvation  that  he  hopes 
to  work  oat  he  has  given  no  vague  indication.  If  he  in¬ 
tended  to  do  anything  more  than  win  a  few  cheers  from 
the  Bight  and  make  another  thrust  at  the  Left,  with 
which  he  is  just  now  most  at  variance,  there  is  only  one 
interpretation  to  he  put  upon  his  oratorical  flourish  about 
the  glorious  tradition  of  the  past  thousand  years,  and  the 
torrent  which  is  harrying  society  into  an  unknown 
fntnre.  If  the  future  is  re^y  unknown,  M.  Thiers  can 
hardly  know  it.  If  the  torrent  is  as  precipiteux  as  he 
represents,  he  can  hardly  hope  to  stay  it.  Bat  one  who 
has  raised  himself  by  every  sort  of  jobbery  and  trickery 
from  a  position  as  low  as  Colbert's  to  such  a  rank  as 
Colbert  never  aspired  to  may  possibly  think  himself 
omnipotent,  and  we  know  how  M.  Thiers  would  like  to 
use  any  approach  towards  omnipotence  that  he  may 
possess.  He  has  no  liking  at  all  for  the  torrents  of  the 
unknown  future-  ;  he  clings  altogether  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  he  bids  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  people  of  France  look  on  admiringly 
while  he  builds  up  snch  a  modification  of  the  traditional 
institutions  of  the  country  as  seems  to  him  to  he  right  and 
fitting.  Neither  will  do  it  for  very  long ;  hut  he  has  at 
least  a  few  weeks  more  in  which  to  work  out  his  plans. 
Of  course,  he  is  not  a  Legitimist.  He  will  not  again  he 
an  Orleanist,  unless  he  should  find  it  expedient  to  savo 
himself  by  fresh  dallying  with  the  cause  that  he  helped 
to  ruin  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  he  is  a 
Monarchist,  and  we  may  not  doubt  that  his  project  is 
to  organise  some  sort  of  monarchical  rule  in  which,  by 
whatever  title  it  is  called,  he  shall  either  govern  in  his 
own  name,  or  hold  the  reins  for  another,  who,  according 
to  his  own  famous  saying,  can  reign  without  governing. 
He  recalls  the  thoughts  of  his  countrymen  to  “the 
glorious  tradition  of  a  thousand  years,”  that  is  to  the 
tradition  of  a  royalty  which,  until  the  close  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  lived  on,  in  spite  of  dynastic  changes  and  modifi¬ 
cations  of  authority.  For  dynasties,  perhaps,  he  does  not 
care.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would  prefer  to  oust, 
for  ever,  all  the  three  dynasties  or  branches  of  families 
that  are  now  hungering  for  their  reinstatement  in  power, 
seeing  that  in  weakening  them  is  his  own  best  hope  of 
strength.  But  what  he  desires  is 'that  the  old  institu¬ 
tions  shall  be  maintained,  with  only  such  alteration  as  has 
been  already  effected  in  the  transference  of  much  influenoo 
in  national  affairs  from  the  nohlesse  to  the  bourgeoisie.  A 
bourgeois  monarchy,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  what  ho 
aims  at  establishing ;  and  here  lies  the  danger  of  his 
mischief-making.  His  personal  ambition  cannot  work 
for  very  long,  and  it  is  certain  to  “  o’erleap  its  sell  ” 
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Butt  is  returned  because  the  idea  of  Home  Rule,  which 
he  represents,  has  taken  strong  possession  of  the 
imaginations  of  Irishmen.”  It  is  much  more  to  find  the 
same  typical  journal  declaring  that,  “  if  the  movement 
really  commands  active  sympathy  and  is  spreading 
among  the  people,  it  is  not  less  desirable  than  inevitable 
that  it  should  be  represented  at  Westminster.”  We 
would  fain  hope  that  the  better  temper  here  indicated 
is  gaining  ground  in  England  ;  and  if  the  real  strength 
of  the  Home  Rule  movement  comes  to  be  generally 
acknowledged,  and  Mr  Butt  and  his  associates  are 
welcomed  in  Parliament,  half  its  battle  is  thereby  won. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  champions  of  Home  Rule  seek 
admission  to  the  British  Parliament  is  a  proof  that  they 
are  not  such  revolutionists  as  we  have  been  asked  to 
believe.  Were  their  aims  disloyal  to  the  Constitution, 
they  would  choose  other  than  the  strictly  constitutional 
means  that  they  adopt.  Were  it  true,  as  the  Saturday 
Revieio  declared  last  week,  that  “  Home  Rule  or  Repeal, 
if  it  has  any  practical  meaning,  involves  entire  separa* 
tion,  and  the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  a  Republic,”  a 
different  course  would  be  followed.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  many  Irishmen  desire  a  Republic,  but  that  is; 
also  desired  by  many  Englishmen,  not  all  of  whom 
accept  Mr  Odger  and  Mr  Bradlaugh  as  their  spokesmen.. 
But  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  substituting  a 
formal  Republic  for  the  informal  Republic  that  we  now 
possess  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  altering  the  relations  between  the  constituent 
members  of  the  State  so  as  to  satisfy  the  well-grounded 
or  fanciful  claims  of  one  or  other  of  these  members. 
The  claims  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  maybe  fanciful; 
but  they  are  being  put  forward  in  ways  that  cannot 
honestly  be  branded,  as  they  are  by  our  influential  con¬ 
temporary,  as  seditious  and  treasonable.  A  different 
tone  may  hereafter  be  adopted  if  the  present  demands 
are  met  by  nothing  better  than  ridicule  and  abuse ;  but 
that  is  not  now  threatened,  and  the  partisans  of  Home 
Rule  show  plainly,  both  by  their  speech  and  by  their 
action,  that  they  propose  to  gain  their  object  by  means 
that  are  altogether  legitimate.  There  is  no  more  offence 
in  holding  public  meetings  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  and  in 
electingNationalistmembersof  Parliament  than  there  is  in 
any  one  of  the  half-hundred  organisations  in  favour  of  the 
pet  projects  of  English  electors,  whether  those  projects  be 
the  strengthening  of  the  Tory  party,  the  passing  of  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law,  the  extension  of  popular  education, 
or  any  other  of  the  good  and  bad  schemes  that  find 
favour  with  politicians  on  this  side  of  St  George’s 
Channel.  The  habit  by  which  Englishmen  denounce 
as  treasonable  in  Irishmen  such  modes  of  procedure  as 
they  consider  altogether  allowable  to  themselves,  is  only 
an  evidence  that  the  grievance  complained  of  by  Irishmen 
really  exists.  So  long  as  that  which  is  reprobated  in  Dublin 
and  Westmeath  is  tolerated  in  London  and  Lancashire, 
we  must  expect  to  hear  of  Irish  Nationalism.  Now, 
however,  that  the  Times  has  set  the  fashion,  in  a  single 
article  at  any  rate,  of  a  more  equitable  treatment,  we 
may  hope  that  less  will  be  heard  in  future  concerning 
the  wickedness  of  Home  Rule  agitators  in  encouraging 
the  election  of  Home  Rule  candidates  in  the  House  ol 
Commons. 

But  when  that  is  done,  only  one  step  will  have  been 
taken  towards  the  reasonable  consideration  of  this  Ques¬ 
tion  by  the  great  body  of  Englishmen.  Much  has  been 
lately  said  about  the  Celtic  rashness  of  Mr  Butt,  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  in  clamouring  for  Home  Rule, 
without  knowing  themselves  what  Home  Rule  means. 
Doubtless  many  Irishmen  have  but  a  vague  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  term,  and  all  of  those  who  attach  to  it  a  cle^ 
meaning  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  precise  sij^ificance  m 
matters  of  detail.  Mr  Butt  said  so  himself  last  Satur- 


before  great  harm  is  done  ;  but  there  is  serious  ground 
for  fear  that  before  he  falls  he  may  have  time  to  give  a 
new  impetus  to  old  forces  that  have  already  wrought 
sufficient  injury  to  the  nation. 

All  the  governmental  action  in  which  M.  Thiers  has 
thus  far  found  time  to  engage,  and  which  he  has  been 
engaged  in  far  more  cunningly  and  thoroughly  than 
careless  onlookers  have  discerned,  is  of  this  sort.  All 
tends  to  the  building  up  anew  of  old  tyrannies  and 
means  of  tyranny.  His  treatment  of  the  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  Communist  prisoners,  a  few  of  whom  are  being 
leisurely  brought  to  trial,  while  the  great  majority  are  left 
in  prison,  in  which,  if  the  present  procedure  is  continued, 
they  must  remain  for  months,  if  not  years,  is  a  character¬ 
istic  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  he  preserves  the 
“  glorious  traditions  ”  of  Bourbon  rule,  while  the  recent 
press  prosecutions  in  Paris  show  that  he  is  not  unwilling 
to  borrow  something  from  the  younger  “traditions”  of 
Frenph  Imperialism.  Everything  that  is  done  under 
his  regimCy  and  in  much  of  which  his  own  hand  and 
will  are  clearly  traceable,  is  in  keeping  with  his  desire 
to  perpetuate  the  bad  “  traditions  ”  of  the  past,  and  to 
suppress  all  true  liberty  in  the  country  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  are  pleased  to  call  a  Republic.  And  of 
one  part  of  the  “  glorious  traditions  ”  of  France  he  is 
especially  mindful.  He,  more  than  any  living  man, 
not  even  excepting  the  ex-Emperor,  has  laboured  to 
perpetuate  the  false  views  of  military  glory  that  have 
so  long  been  eating  out  the  life  of  the  nation, 
and  rendering  it  a  terror  to  other  countries  ;  and 
he  is  labouring  at  it  still.  If  by  some  cruel 
destiny  the  policy  of  M.  Thiers,  whether  enforced  by 
himself  or  by  any  others,  is  to  be  the  policy  of  France, 
we  cannot  hope  that  she  will  have  gained  anything  from 
her  recent  disasters,  we  can  expect  nothing  better  than 
that  the  old  France  will  rise  up  and  gain  all  the  strength 
that  she  may  possess  by  the  subjection  of  most  of  her 
people  to  the  tyranny  of  a  few,  and  by  continuing  to  be 
a  perpetual  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  here 
refer  only  briefly  to  this  state  of  affairs  ;  but  is  fuller 
reference  necessary  ?  Is  it  not  clear  to  all  who  care  to 
look  into  the  matter  that  only  national  degradation  and 
misfortune,  all  the  worse  because  it  may  be  covered  by 
the  tinsel  of  glory,  can  be  anticipated  for  France  while 
M.  Thiers  is  her  leader  ? 

Yet  where  shall  a  much  better  leader  be  found  ?  The 
saddest  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  the  country  is, 
unless  he  exists  but  is  yet  hidden,  that  no  competent 
man  is  there  to  guide  and  instruct  the  people  in  the  true 
paths  of  national  prosperity.  The  elements  of  prosperity 
are  not  wanting ;  but  who  will  put  them  to  good  use  ? 


MR  BUTT’S  ELECTION. 

The  result  of  the  Limerick  election  on  Wednesday 
has  surprised  no  one.  Mr  Butt’s  great  popularity  among 
the  majority  of  Irishmen,  and  the  great  popularity  in 
Limerick  of  the  movement  of  which  he  is  a  leader, 
made  certain  his  success,  and  his  opponents  were  wise 
in  rendering  that  success  as  little  marked  as  possible  by 
withholding  from  him  the  more  boisterous  triumph  that 
would  have  ensued  had  the  election  been  contested. 
Yet  the  triumph  is  none  the  less,  perhaps  it  is  even 
greater,  on  that  account.  If  those  whose  views  Mr 
Butt  more  or  less  accurately  represents  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  factions  opposition  will  be  raised  to  their 
demands,  that  those  demands  will  be  allowed  free 
utterance  and  will  receive  anything  like  impartial  con¬ 
sideration,  *a  great  step  will  be  made  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  weighty  question  at  issue.  What  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  are  now  asking  for,  as  we 
undersUmd  it,  is  not  the  mere  privilege  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  but  that  full  measure  of  justice  which  their  past 
and  present  experience  led  them  to  believe  they  have  no 
chance  of  obtaining  without  self-government.  It  is 
something  to  find  the  TimeSy  the  great  organ  of  public 
opinion  and  yet  more  of  popular  prejudice  in  this 
country,  admitting,  as  it  did  ou  Thursday,  that  “  Mr 
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by  their  promoters,  or  intelligible  to  the  whole  world, 
because  jdl  are  not  agreed,  upon  a  cut- and- dried  arrange¬ 
ment  of  evor^  detail.  The  programme  of  the  Horae 
Bale  Association  is  clear  enough,  as  a  general  scheme  of 
objects  to  be  aimed  at,  to  satisfy  any  one  who  chooses  to 
be  instiucted.  These  objects  are  stated  to  be — 

To  obtain  for  our  country  the  right  and  nrivilege  of  managing 
our  own  affairs  by  a  Parliament  assembled  in  Ireland,  composed 
of  her  Majesty  the  Sovereign,  or  her  successors,  and  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland. 

To  secure  for  that  Parliament,  under  a  federal  arrangement 
the  right  of  legislating  for  and  regulating  all  matters  relating  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  control  over  Irish  resources 
and  revenues,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  contributing  our  just 
proportion  of  the  Imperial  expenditure. 

^  To  leave  to  an  Imperial  Parliament  the  power  of  dealing  with 
all  questions  affecting  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Government, 
legislation  regarding  the  colonies  and  other  dependencies  of  the 
Crown,  the  relations  of  the  united  Empire  with  foreign  States, 
and  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  defence  and  the  stability  of 
the  Empire  at  large. 

To  attain  such  an  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  without  any  interference  with  the  prerog^atives  of  the 
Crown,  or  any  disturbance  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Whether  those  objects  are  attainable,  and,  if  attain¬ 
able,  whether  they  are  desirable,  are,  of  course,  separate 
•  questions,  and  questions  the  discussion  of  which  is  hardly 
incumbent  upon  us  who,  while  we  are  anxious  that  the 
partisans  of  Home  Rule  should  have  a  fair  hearing,  and, 
if  necessary,  that  their  schemes  should  have  a  fair  trial, 
are  only  outsiders,  who  look  upon  the  movement  as  one 
to  be  deplored  in  itself,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  listened 
to  only  because  the  Irish  have  a  right  to  do  the  best  they 
can  for  themselves  towards  undoing  the  wrongs  that 
Englishmen  have  done  to  them.  But  the  Nationalists 
need  do  no  more,  in  answer  to  all  the  arguments  and  sneers 
that  are  brought  against  their  views,  than  point  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  which  each  State  governs 
itself  and  has  full  control  over  all  its  local  and  internal 
affairs,  and  yet  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Union.  Seeing  i 
how  the  federal  system  prospers  in  the  American  Em¬ 
pire,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
federalism  in  the  British  Empii*e,  and  the  burden  of 
argument  rests  rather  with  those  who  deny  than  with 
Ihose  who  maintain  that  it  is  desirable  as  well  as  feasible. 
We  are  mistaken  in  Mr  Butt,  if  he  does  not  urge  this 
with  great  force  when  the  matter  comes  on  for  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  liimerick 
election  that  is  very  significant.  One  of  the  paltry 
^vices  often  adopted  for  bringing  discredit  upon  the 
Home  Rule  movement  is  the  unfounded  assertion  that 
it  18  a  priest-directed  agency,  and  that  one  of  its  earliest 
consequences,  if  it  is  not  its  primary  object,  will  be  the 
overthrow  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  It  may  suit  the 
momentary  purposes  of  the  Orange  party  to  say  this, 
ating  both  Catholicism  and  Nationalism  as  it  does ;  but 
0  incidents  of  the  Limerick  election  should  suffice  to 
msprove  the  assertion.  Tiiere  we  saw  Mr  Butt,  himself 
a  Erotestant,  coquetting  with  the  priestly  party,  even  to 
e  unjustifiable  extent  of  offering  to  support  the  claim 
^  separate  Catholic  University,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
w  ^  himself  and  the  Home  Rule  movement ; 

ye  e  priestly  party  held  aloof,  and  only  a  few  insnbor- 
na  pne^a  were  among  his  allies.  Every  one  should 
^  time  that  Mr  Gladstone,  acting  by  his 

Postmaster-General,  is 
thaMif  Catholic  section  in  Ireland;  and 

of  orH  ^  ®6urly  always  siding  with  “  the  party 

ouffhf  ?***  k  ^  chief  supporters.  Religious  squabbles 
.  I®- altogether  in  this  question  of  pure 
on  piiK  *  -j  ^  ^^^featant  prejudioes  are  to  be  enlisted 
Horn  A  ^  1  should  be  directed  in  favour  of  the  ' 

«ome  Rale  movement. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  LABOUR. 

Newealfl*  among  the  questions  raised  by  the 

Is  it  dPH*^  kf^^®  ^  question  of  free  trade  in  labour. 
JUSQ  frnm^^tk  general  grounds  of  utility  that  work- 
k  should  be  freely  imported  into 

Whenever  capitalists  find  it  cheaper  to  do  so 


,  than  to  empjoy  English  labour?  Spmking  for  tho 
masters,  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  said  that  their  most 
cannot  deny  that  they  are  perfectly 
j^tified  in  adopting  this  course.  No  one  can  questioix 
*  f  right.  There  is  no  law  against  bringing  men 

from  Germany  Neither  will  any  one  say  that  tliese 
shrewd  men  of  business  do  not  know  their  own  interest. 
Low  wages  mean  high  profits.  Granting  this  much, 
i  the  question  remains,  are  they  “  perfectly  justified,”  in 
any  higher  or  wider  sense  than  this,  that  they  are  doing 
,  the  best  they  can  for  themselves  ?  The  interests  of  capi- 
,  tahsts  are  not  to  be  ignored,  yet  we  must  bo  allowed  to 
t  remember,  as  a  set-off  against  these,  that  more  leisure 
^  and  higher  wages  are  as  dear  as,  and  far  more  necessary 
to  our  native  workmen  than,  high  profits  are  to  their  em- 
,  ployers.  Concerning  the  legality  of  defeating,  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  labour,  the  best  efforts  of  our 
E  working  people  to  emancipate  themselves  from  degrading 
^  poverty  and  the  never-ending  round  of  hard  work,  onr 
j  trade-unions  may  before  long  bo  driven  to  reflect  that 
what  is  law  to-day  need  not  be  law  to-morrow.  The 
working  classes  are  fast  growing  in  political  power ;  and 
^  the  time  may  not  be  far  oft  when  tho  law-making  will 
be  wholly  in  their  hands.  When  they  have  succeeded 
m  “converting  social  reason  into  social  force,”  will 
they  not  be  perfectly  justified,  at  least  in  Sir  William 
Armstrongs  sense  of  tho  words,  in  saying,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  You  shall  not  import  cheap  labour,  and 
thereby  keep  us  for  ever  the  slaves  of  drudgery  and 
want  V  Wore  a  working-men’s  Parliament  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  sneh  a  measure,  a  cry  of  class  legislation  would 
nndoabtedly  be  raised  against  it.  But  surely  thoso 
classes  that  fought  so  long  and  stubbornly  for  protection 
laws  at  once  blind  and  selfish  could  not  with  any  grace 
do  more  than  submit  in  ailence.  Speak  who  might,  it 
would  not  be  for  them  to  urge  against  such  a  policy  the 
general  well-being  of  the  English  nation,  or  the  still 
wider  consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  mankind,  sup¬ 
posing  tliese  should  appear  to  be  injuriously  affected  by 
a  law  protecting  the  British  workman  from  having  to 
compete  in  his  own  country  with  qheap  labour  from  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Our  trade-unions  and  working  classes  generally  have 
given  unhesitating  expression  to  their  sentiment  against 
free  trade  in  labour.  And  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  if  they  were,  what  they  may  soon  be,  tho  supremo 
power  in  the  State,  they  would  make  it  illegal.  Class 
legislation  on  their  part  must  be  recognised  as  a 
danger  of  the  future,  probably  of  not  sucli  a  remote 
future  as  many  are  disposed  to  think.  The  much-dreaded 
luternational  Association  is  girding  up  the  strength 
of  the  million  avowedly  for  political  action  that,  in  sumo 
points,  we  have  oftener  than  once  felt  called  on  to 
denounce  as  unjust  and  purely  mischievous.  To 
prohibit  cheap  labour  from  abroad  would  be  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  legislation  that  would  flow 
from  the  doctrine  that  “interest  on  capital  is  a  permanent 
source  of  injustice  and  inequality.” 

It  will  be  profitable  if,  while  tho  associated  masters  of 
the  North  are  fighting  out  their  battle  with  tho  Niuo 
Hours  League,  each  party  thiuking  only  of  their  own 
advantage,  wo  examino  the  question  of  free  trade  in 
labour  in  the  steady  light  of  broader  interests.  Tho 
first  observation  to  be  made  is,  that  this  is  a  new  ques¬ 
tion.  The  old  ideas  about  free  trade  will  not  help  us. 
Indeed,  they  will  tend  rather  to  lead  us  astray.  That 
free  tr^o  is  a  universal  blessing  has  become  a  creed, 
which,  like  creeds  generally,  serves,  to  some  extent, 
instead  of  thought.  Men  believe  and  teach  it  without 
having  present  to  their  minds  the  considerations  on 
which  rests  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  Hence,  when  tho 
subject  of  free  trade  in  labour  presents  itself,  many 
fall  into  tho  easy  and  natural  mistake  of  supposing  it 
but  a  phase  of  the  old  question.  In  this  coulusiou  of 
ideas  lies  the  initial  difficulty  to  a  clear  undorstauding 
of  the  subject.  When,  in  the  great  battle  of  Ireo  trade, 
reason  triumphed  over  blind  selfishness,  the  point  settled 
was  that  free  international  trade  in  commuilitios  was  a 
pure  gain  to  all  the  countries  engaged  therein.  It  was 
demonstrated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tho  idea  of 
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number  of  labourers  within  limits.  From  a  national 
point  of  view  the  importation  of  men  is  no  gain,  but  a 
decided  loss.  The  country,  without  any  development 
of  its  resources,  has  to  support  an  increased  population. 
Out  capitalists,  when  they  dreaded  the  free  admission 
into  our  markets  of  foreign  merchandise,  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  lower  their  profits,  were  the  dupes  of  their 
own  ignorance.  Not  so  our  workmen  when  they  set 
themselves  against  the  importation  of  the  foreigner,  on 
the  ground  that  their  wages  will  be  lowered,  and  life 
made  a  burden  for  them.  All  the  gain  from  such  an 
importation  will  be  to  the  manufacturers.  They  will 
get  higher  profits.  They  will  be  better  off.  At  least 
they  will  be  more  wealthy.  Landlords  also,  whose 
special  privilege  it  is  to  grow  rich  in  proportion  as  the 
nation  grows  poor,  will  probably  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  Such  will  be  the  results  should  capitalists 
find  it  possible  to  import  cheap  labour  on  a  moderately 
large  scale. 

liut  is  there,  we  ask,  any  cause  of  rejoicing  in  the 
fact  that  a  few  rich  men  have  discovered  a  way  whereby 
they  may, continue  to  riot  in  an  excess  of  wealth,  while 
the  multitude  are  broken  with  sore  labour,  bowed  down 
with  all  the  woes  and  degradation  of  poverty  ?  On  the 
side  of  free  trade  in  labour,  we  have  an  addition  to  the 
fortunes  of  capitalists,  who  already  command  more 
luxuries  than  they  can  enjoy.  Against  it  stands  nothing 
less  than  the  advancement  of  the  nation  to  a  higher  and 
better  form  of  social  life.  What  is  most  especially 
wanted,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  settled  portions  of  the  earth,  is  a  better 
distribution  of  the  produce  of  industry.  The  working 
classes  of  this  country  have  made  some  little  advance  in 
this  direction.  The  spread  of  education  and  general 
culture  among  them  has  gradually  raised  their  standard 
of  comfort.  Increasing  prudence,  together  with  their  ; 
powerful  trade  organisations,  has  enabled  them  to 
secure  for  themselves,  in  the  most  legitimate  way,  a 
larger  share  of  the  fraits  of  their  labour.  Surely 
capitalists  cannot  be  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  country  would  quietly  stand  by 
and  allow  them  to  stem  this  advancing  tide  of  real 
improvement  by  the  importation  of  cheap  labour  from 
abroad.  They  must  think  the  working  man  still  a  very 
young  child,  if  they  flatter  themselves  that  he  would 
meekly  submit  to  be  thus  shorn  of  his  hard-won  advan¬ 
tages,  and  cast  back  to  grovel  in  the  mire  of  drudgery 
and  want.  In  all  earnestness,  we  would  entreat  them 
to  pause  and  reflect  ere  they  rouse  the  yet  slumbering 
energies  of  the  working  classes  into  active  and  deter¬ 
mined  hostility.  A  law  forbidding  the  importation  of 
cheap  labour  would  bo  of  the  nature  of  class  legislation, 
but  it  would  bo  class  legislation  in  which  the  working 


KING  AMADEO  AND  HIS  SUBJECTS. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  which  the  Minis¬ 
terial  journals  of  Madrid  publish  with  regard  to  the 
journey  of  King  Amadeo  through  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  we  should  be  led  to  ascribe  a  more  than  French 
fickleness  to  the  proud  and  sober  Spaniards.  If  the 
official  Oaceta  is  to  be  trusted,  the  new  monarch  has  but 
to  show  himself  in  the  strongholds  of  his  most  unswerving 
opponents,  and  the  stubborn  Republicans  of  Barcelona 
bow  the  neck  as  devoutly  as  ever  did  the  Sicambrian  to 
Saint  Remy ;  and  henceforth  it  may  be  presumed  that 
if  Senor  Castelar  but  ventures  to  show  his  face  among  the 
penitent  democrats  of  Catalonia,  the  odds  are  that  he 
will  be  hooted  from  town  to  town.  We  confess  that  we 
are  not  very  credulous  on  the  subject  of  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  variations.  Of  course,  miracles  may  happen.  Wo 
must  be  excused,  however,  for  requiring  a  good  deal  of 
proof  before  we  pin  our  faith  to  the  incredible  and 
consent  to  endorse  the  absurd. 

The  Oaceta  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  the 
state  of  high-pressure  loyalty  which  the  presence  of  the 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  Savoyard  suddenly  develop^ 
among  the  population  of  Tortosa,  and  the  Ministerial 
Iberia  and  Imparcial  cannot  give  vent  to  their  emotion  op 
imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Eco  de  Espana  gives  the  “  lie  circumstantial  '*  to  ^ 
the  brilliant  pictures  of  the  inspired  orgws,  as 
as  the  most  ^tidious  punctilio  could  desire.  It  may  he 
a  g^reat  shame  for  the  Tortosinos  not  to  have  run  mad  about 
the  new  King,  but  if  the  Eco  de  Espana  is  right, 
seem  to  have  preserved  their  sanity  to 
extent.  “Don  Amadeo,”  ’ 
question,  “  stopped  on  his  journey 
hour  at  the  station  of  Tortosa.  < 
holiday,  there  was  a  ^ 
sent, — some  three  or  four  thousand, 
with  a  silence  that  was  only  too  sij 
soul  took  off  the  hat.  A  little  k 
government  employh  tried  to  get  up 


j  a  most  provoking 
writes  the  correspondent  in 
’  little  less  than  an 
On  account  of  the 
great  crowd  of  holiday-makers  pp^ 
He  was  received 
[gnificant,  and  not  a 
t  of  a  hundred 
a  cheer,  but  the 
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j!  0  was  so  painfully  complete,  that  there  was  no 
Xmpt  to  repeat  it  when  the  train  started  Don 
kms/eo  understood  the  ridiculous  figure  he  cut,  and 
Patiently  secluded  himself  in  his  train  while  the  engine 
^  taking  water.’*  The  correspondent  goes  on  to  give 
me  particulars,  names  of  persons  and  all,  connected 
^?h  little  incidents  of  the  royal  reception,  which  are 
d^idedly  worth  repeating.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
Siat  the  stories  are  forgeries,  or  that  the  correspondent 
would  deliberately  place  falsehoods  in  the  mouths  of 
well-known  personages  who  could  so  easily  contradict 
and  expose  his  statements  if  they  were  not  true.  It 
certainly  does  not  seem  that  even  the  immediate 
attendants  of  the  new  Sovereign  are  inclined  to  use 
much  ceremony  towards  the  creature  of  their  own  crea¬ 
tion  “  Colonel  Carmona,  known  in  Tortosa  previously 
from  having  been  in  garrison  in  that  city  some  years 
presented  several  Radicals  to  Don  Amadeo  with  the 
simple  words,  *  I  have  the  honour,  Sir,  to  present  so-and- 
80  ’  Only  a  little  before  Colonel  Carmona  had  been 
warned  by  the  Minister  of  War,  ‘Mind  now  that  we 
observe  all  proper  formality.’  The  Colonel,  however, 
paid  little  attention  to  the  advice  of  his  chief.  The 
Unionist  General,  Don  Fulgencio  Smith  paid  his  respects 
to  Don  Amadeo  in  plain  country  attire — black  coat, 
coloured  trousers,  and  straw  hat.  A  respectable  gentle¬ 
man  asked,  ‘  General,  would  you  have  paid  your  respects 
to  the  Queen  Dona  Isabella  in  that  get  up  ?  ’  ‘  Oh,’ 

answered  the  General,  ‘  that  was  quite  another  affair.’  ” 
A  monarch  that  receives  such  scant  courtesy  from  his 
followers  can  hardly  have  conquered  the  enthusiastic 
attachment  of  the  country.  When  anybody  rides  or 
drives  into  a  town  heralded  by  bands  of  music,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  nodding  plumes  and 
glancing  weapons,  there  will  always  be  a  crowd,  and  if 
there  are  enough  of  policemen  about,  and  if  it  is  easy  to 
get  shoved  into  prison,  the  crowd  may  not  hiss.  It  may 
be  even  in  tolerably  good  humour  with  the  pretty  show 
which  has  been  provided  for  its  amusement.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  sturdiest  British  Radical  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  St  Petersburg — in  Warsaw,  even — 
when  the  Czar  of  All  the  Russias  was  about  to  make  a 
triumphal  entry,  would  obstinately  refuse  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  the  big  guardsmen  and  the  mail-clad  Circas¬ 
sians,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  Autocrat. 
Similarly,  the  most  thorough-going  Spanish  Radical, 
the  most  democratic  ohrero,  might  very  well  go  to  see 
Don  Amadeo  in  his  glory,  and  yet  be  cynical  enough  to 
remember  that  if  he  himself,  horny-handed  workman, 
was  encompassed  by  all  those  glittering  gew-gaws,  he 
might  bear  his  part  in  the  foolery  pretty  nearly  as  well 
as  any  royal  person.  To  fancy  that  because  a  crowd 
looks  at  a  grand  procession,  or  throngs  the  streets  to 
admire  an  illumination,  therefore  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  loyal  and  enthusiastic  and  what  not  in  the  affair, 
is  the  very  height  of  political  self-delusion. 

Even  Ministerialist  organs  have  given  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  Don  Amadeo  is  not  quite  so  popular,  and 
that  the  people  are  not  quite  so  inclined  to  see  every¬ 
thing  en  couleur  de  rose,  as  might  be  desired.  It  is  true 
t^t  the  Ministerialist  organs  in  question  are  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces — that  is  to  say,  on  the  very  scene  of  Don  Amadeo’s 
Imported  exploits.  Notwithstanding  the  drawback  that 
probably  they  were  thus  in  a  position  to  know  something 
Jwut  the  real  posture  of  affairs,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer 
ffiem  to  their  inflated  brethren  in  the  metropolis.  Thus 
Diario  of  Reuss  seizes  the  opportunity  of  Don 
Amadeo’s  visit  to  that  town  to  visit  on  the  head  of 
patient  Italian  a  volley  of  complaints  which  must 
l^ve  been  considered  more  vigorous  than,  especially  at 
t^t  precise  moment,  agreeable  or  convenient.  Among 
other  things,  the  irate  journal  makes  no  scruple  to  tell 
.  Amadeo  and  his  Ministers  that  the  people  of  Spain 
'*^.  K®oeral’  and  the  people  of  Heuss  in  particular,  regard 
^th  extreme  disfavour  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
^^®^oes  are  wasted  by  a  tribe  of  jobbers  and  intri^ers, 
devoured  by  a  norde  of  locusts  and  parasites  of 
very  ascription.  The  honours  of  the  country  go  the 
income,  and  the  decorations  which  ought  to 
oni  the  breast  of  valour  or  science  are  bestowed  upon 


an  Ignoble  and  worthless  multitude  of  all  the  uncles, 
nephews,  sons,  brothers,  and  cousins  of  all  the  big  and 
little  wire-pullers  of  the  State.  We  suppose  the  Diaria 
means  to  convey  that  the  country  is  governed  by  what 
us^  to  be  called  in  the  good  old  Bourbon  days  a  canta^ 
ri  ta,  or  knot  of  political  stage-managers  and  sceno- 
shifters,  which  no  Government-by-stratagem  has  ever 
tailed  to  pi-oduce,  and  which  has  never  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting  the  fall  of  every  Government-by-stratagem. 

The  Igmldad  thus  draws  an  ironical  sketch  of  the 
tactitious  enthusiasm  which  awaited  Don  Amadeo  at  Bar- 
ce  ona :  Don  Amadeo  will  get  an  enthu.siastic  recep- 
won  in  Barcelona.  The  Ayuntomiento  will  meet  the 
King  by  royal  order :  the  civic  deputation  by  the  same. 
There  will  be  three  hundred  royalist  volunteers  of  liberty 
and  three  hundred  volunteers  for  a  consideration.  There 
will  be  the  famous  governor,  Senor  Iglesias,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished  director-general  of  the  political  masquerade, 
Senor  Ducazcal.  A  hundred  and  odd  distinguished 
citizens  will  be  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  director- 
general.  There  will  be  plenty  of  policemen  in  uniform 
and  in  plain  clothes.  There  will  bo  plenty  of  ready 
money,  dinero  contante  y  sonanfe,  for  administration  in 
small  doses  among  all  the  vagabonds  and  idlers  who  have 
good  lungs  and  like  to  exercise  them.  Of  course,  Don 
Amadeo  will  have  a  reception  of  the  most  enthusiastic, 
cordial,  and  superlative  style — in  Republican  Bai*cclona. 
Yes,  but  the  immense  majority  of  the  inhabitants  will 
hold  themselves  aloof  in  silence  and  indifference,  pro¬ 
testing  by  their  gmve  and  collected  bearing  against  the 
farce  in  course  of  performance  under  the  manngeraent  of 
those  illustrious  manipulators  of  the  Savoyard  dynasty, 
Senors  Iglesias,  Ducazcal,  etc.”  As  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  reports  of  the  actual  reception  at  Barcelona,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  falsify  the  prophecies  of  the 
Igualdad.  With  regard  to  the  universal  decorations 
which  were  said  to  have  celebrated  the  monarch’s  entry, 
the  Diario  de  Barcelona,  the  leading  journal  of  that  city, 
contains  the  following  very  suggestive  sentence  :  ”  The 
public  buildings  were  decorated,  while  the  rest  of  the 
town  presented  the  ordinary  aspect.” 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  are  far  wrong 
in  thinking  that  the  Spanish  royal  progress  does  not 
present  a  great  many  points  of  difference  from  a  good 
many  other  royal  progresses  on  record.  Official  news¬ 
papers  can  always  be  relied  on  to  make  a  molehill 
seem  a  mountain  in  such  matters,  sometimes  even  to 
create  the  mountain  from  no  pre-existing  molehill.  It 
would  certainly  bo  curious  if  there  wei*e  such  an 
amount  of  enthusiasm  for  this  comparatively  unknown 
foreigner,  whom  it  has  suited  a  certain  party,  which  is 
not  even  sure  of  a  Parliamentary  majority,  to  impose 
upon  the  country.  The  late  Don  Juan  Prim  was  ready 
to  make  a  king  out  of  any  materials  that  might  turn  up 
anywhere ;  and,  forsooth,  we  are  to  suppose  that  this 
sort  of  a  monarch  can  suddenly  convert  Bourbonists 
from  the  traditions  of  centuries,  and  Republicans  from 
the  worship  of  Liberty. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  opens  in  a  few  days.  Wc  shall 
shortly  see  whether  the  reported  unanimity  of  the  country 
will  repioduce  itself  in  the  Legislature.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  must  confess  that  we  have  as  yet  received  little 
information  which  could  lead  us  to  think  that  any  mar¬ 
vellous  change  had  suddenly  discovered  itself  in  the 
ancient  attitude  and  temper  of  Spain’s  innumerable 
factions. 


THE  DONCASTER  HELL. 


The  inhabitants  of  Portland,  Maine,  are  said  to  admit 
that  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  is  inoperative.  But,  they 
assert,  its  real  beauty  and  value  is  as  ”  a  great  moi^ 
protest.”  Amongst  ourselves  the  notion  that  it  is 
decorous  and  profitable  to  place  moral  protests  on  the 
statute-book  is  very  generally  held.  But  we  carry  the 
theory  a  little  further  than  do  the  Americans.  They  enact 
a  law,  and  leave  it  to  enforce  itself.  IVe  first  enact  our 
law,  and  afterwards  go  so  far  as  to  pick  out,  evoiy  now 
and  then,  some  unlucky  maleffictor,  and  to  make  % 
terrible  example  of  him.  If  a  small  publican  a!lews 
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<1isrr*pntable  characters  to  assemble  in  his  honse,  we 
visit  him  with  the  full  terrors  of  the  law.  But  this 
sacrifice  to  public  decency  fully  contents  us,  and  we 
allow  the  Haymarket  to  riot  on  night  after  night.  We 
ingeniously  frame  a  statute  which  catches  small  com¬ 
mission  agents,  and  lets  Tattersall’s  through  its  meshes. 
We  guard  public  morality  by  punishing  with  Draconian 
neverity  some  miserable  huckster  who  allows  little  boys 
to  gamble  on  his  premises  for  halfpence.  But  we  allow 
**  gentlemen  sportsmen  ”  to  play  hazard  and  roulette  at 
Doncaster  to  their  hearts*  content.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
peculiar  beauty  and  merit  of  English  justice  that  by  it  a 
rich  man  may  steal  a  horse,  while  a  poor  man  goes  to 
gaol  for  looking  over  the  hedge. 

Doncaster  relies  for  its  prosperity  upon  Doncaster 
races ;  and  the  good  people  of  Doncaster  fully  under¬ 
stand  how  important  it  is  that  visitors  to  the  great 
tinnual  Yorkshire  meeting  should  find  Doncaster  replete 
with  every  comfort.  The  local  authorities  of  Brighton 
and  of  ^largate  find  it  expedient  to  shut  their  eyes  to  a 
grout  deal  which  is  objectionable  in  itself,  but  which  has 
the  merit  of  attracting  “  company.’*  And  so,  too,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  municipal  powere  of  Doncaster 
are  not  easily  convinced  that  anything  can  be  really 
objectionable  which  helps  to  fill  Doncaster  on  the  eve  of 
tlie  St  Leger.  Hence  it  is  that  for  years  and  years  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  of  the  St  Leger  gathering  has  been 
that,  for  two  nights,  Doncaster  is  converted  into  a  little 
hlonaco,  at  which  any  one  wdio  pleases  can  make  trial  of 
hazard  or  roulette,  and  can  even,  if  suflBciently  “  specu¬ 
lative,”  lose  a  little  fortune  in  an  attempt  to  break  the 
bank.  There  is  a  faint  attempt  at  concealment — a 
transparent  assumption  that  nobody  knows  what  is  going 
on.  But  the  farce  is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  which  it  involves.  An  entrance  fee  of  a  guinea 
makes  the  payer  a  member  for  the  current  year  of  the  Don¬ 
caster  subscription-rooms.  No  proposer  or  seconder  is 
needed  at  this  select  little  club ;  no  ballot  takes  place.  The 
entrance  money  covers  everything ;  and  a  Doncaster 
shop-boy  who  has  a  guinea  to  spare  is  as  welcome  as  is 
a  duke.  When  the  play  begins,  he  will  find  his  level  a 
little  sooner.  But  that  is  all ;  and  his  money,  while  it 
lasts,  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  one  else.  On  the  evening 
of  the  race  the  play  goes  on  in  full  swing  for  the  whole 
night.  Gold  and  paper  are  freely  staked  and  freely  lost. 
And  when  the  meeting  is  over,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Hell,  whoever  they  maybe,  must  discover  that  they  have 
made  no  small  bag. 

Now,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  Doncaster  Hell  has 
about  it  certain  very  exceptional  features,  which,  from  a 
practical,  if  not  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  might  seem 
to  mark  it  for  leniency.  It  comes  but  once  a  year. 
The  visitors  like  it,  and  the  residents  like  it.  It  does 
very  little  appreciable  harm.  It  is  not  an  institution 
like  (Vockford’s,  with  its  doors  open  all  the  year  round, 
and  luring  its  victims  day  after  day.  People  who,  for 
the  remaining  3G4  days,  never  touch  even  a  card,  lose 
their  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  pounds  at  hazard  on  the 
night  of  the  St  Leger,  and  are  probably  very  little  the 
worse ; — exactly  as  highly-respectable  and  decorous 
gentlemen  misbehave  themselves  grossly  upon  the  Derby- 
day,  and  return  to  respectability  and  decorum  upon  its 
morrow.  Moral  indignation,  then,  is  more  or  less  un- 
nece.ssary.  The  only  question  to  consider  is  not  whether 
the  annual  Doncaster  Hell  leads  to  vice  and  misery,  and 
fio  forth ;  but  rather  whether  its  existence,  being,  as  it 
is,  a  sort  of  fait  accompli^  is  not  a  scandal  and  an  open 
insult  to  the  law.  The  law  on  the  matter  is  perfectly 
plain.  Any  house  in  which  are  found  instruments  for 
gambling  is  a  common  gaming-house,  and  to  keep  a 
common  gaming-house  is  a  statutable  offence.  Were  a 
Hell  to  be  set  up  in  St  James’s-street  or  in  Piccadilly, 
who  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  immediately  and  promptly 
fiup  pressed  ?  Such  a  defiance  of  the  law  would  provoke  even 
Mr  Bruce  himself  into  activity,  and  the  roulette-table- 
keeper  would  be  punished  as  impartially  as  we  now 
punish  thimble-riggers  or  card-sharpers.  Why,  then,  we 
are  tempted  to  ask,  is  the  law  notoriously  and  defiantly 
put  at  naught  as  often  as  the  St  Leger  comes  round  ? 
Why  do  not  the  county  police  make,  not  a  humorous  feint, 


but  a  downright  and  determined  raid  upon  the  Doncaster 
subscription-rooms,  and  show  the  proprietors  very  for¬ 
cibly  that  laws  are  not  enacted  to  be  broken,  and  that  a 
Hell  is  a  Hell  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  hAld 
in  Piccadilly  every  night,  or  in  Doncaster  once  a  year. 
Some  troublesome  member  will  do  well  to  ask  Mr  Bruce 
about  the  matter  early  next  session.  A  Home  Secretary 
exists  to  be  baited. 

Behind  the  question  of  the  Doncaster  subscription- 
rooms  lies  the  wider  question  of  Government  inter¬ 
ference.  It  is  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  that  private 
gambling  cannot  possibly  be  checked  or  controlled. 
The  State  cannot  detect  it,  and,  consequently,  could 
not  stop  it  if  it  would.  But  public  gambling,  when 
it  takes  the  shape  of  an  open  hazard  bank  or  a 
roulette-table,  needs  no  detection.  The  existence  of  a 
Hell  is  never  a  secret.  And  the  only  question  is  whether 
a  public  Hell  is  a  thing  which  the  State  had  better  put 
down.  About  this  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions. 
Morality  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  sphere  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  a  direct  stake  in  the  character  of  its 
citizens.  No  one  pretends  that  Government  can  cure  a 
gambler  of  his  mania,  or  that  it  can  convert  a  drunkard 
into  a  temperate  and  sober  citizen.  But  it  can  at  least 
drive  such  vices  as  gambling  and  drunkenness  into  holes 
and  comers.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  Hells  within  a  dozen  yards  of  St  James’s-sqnare. 
Now  there  is  not  one,  and  a  man  who  wishes  to  play 
hazard  or  roulette  must  make  up  a  quiet  party  with  a 
few  friends.  To  say  that  the  sum-total  of  gambling  is 
not  really  affected,  for  that  those  who  would  have  played 
night  after  night  in  a  Hell,  now  bet  day  after  day  upon 
some  horse  race,  is  a  sophism  which  the  over-zeafons 
advocate  of  laissez-faire  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  use. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that,  if  a  man  does  not  die 
of  cholera  or  of  small-pox,  or  of  scarlet  or  typhus 
fever,  he  will,  in  course  of  time,  die  of  something 
else.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  this  is  any  arpi- 
ment  against  sanitary  regulations.  The  fact  is,  that 
there  is  a  rate  of  vice,  exactly  as  there  is  a  death-rate, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Government,  if  it  pleases, 
to  perceptibly  alter  that  rate  by  one  or  two  very  simple 
prohibitions.  Let  us  suppose  that  to-morrow  all  the 
regulations  which  at  present  limit  the  sale  of  liquor  were 
swept  away ;  that  all  laws  against  gambling  were 
repealed ;  that  all  statutes  which  make  mention  of  a 
certain  class  of  “  disorderly  ”  houses  were  abolished ;  and 
that  into  the  bargain  it  were  declared  that  adultery  is  not 
an  injury  punishable  by  damages.  Let  us  further  suppose 
this  state  of  things  to  continue  for  a  dozen  years.  Should 
we  at  the  end  of  that  time  have  deteriorated,  or  should 
we  be,  as  one  or  two  thinkers  would  have  us  believe, 
neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  we  are  at 
present  ?  It  is  true  enough,  of  course,  that  an  old  ^d 
skilled  hand  who  wants  to  enjoy  his  own  particular  vice, 
be  it  what  it  may,  can,  if  he  has  money  and  patience, 
always  contrive  to  get  what  he  wants,  all  laws  and  rules 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  the  mass  of  men 
are  not  deliberately  vicious,  and  will  live  steadily  and 
respectably  enough,  if  Government  will  not  allow  theni 
to  be  openly  tempted.  In  New  York  the  profession  of 
Madame  Restell  and  of  Drs  Rosenzweig  and  Moriceau, 
is  all  but  allowed.  The  wretches  make  no  secret  of 
their  business,  and  openly  advertise  themselves,  their 
trade,  and  their  terms  in  all  the  more  disreputable 
papers.  What  the  result  of  this  has  been  we  know  omy 
too  well.  Amongst  ourselves,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
crime  is  comparatively  rare.  We  have  a  few  miscreai^ 
who  practise  it,  and  by  great  exertions  they  are  to  w 
ferreted  out  by  those  who  w^ant  them.  But  the  seventy 
of  our  laws  has  a  very  wholesome  effect,  and  the  crime 
in  question  is  not  with  us,  as  it  is  in  New  Yoik,  as 
common  as  larceny  itself. 

If,  then,  we  admit  that  Government  can,  bv  forbiddmg 
certain  open  and  notorious  forms  of  vice  ana  profligacy, 
do  something,  if  not  to  make  its  citizens  better,  yet,  at 
any  rate,  to  prevent  their  being  made  worse,  then  sure  y 
it  follows  that  the  one  or  two  laws  which  we  have  ^  ^ 
enacted  cannot  be  too  rigidly  or  uniformly  enforced,  an 
that  no  special  exemptions  from  their  operation  must  be 
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aUowed.  We  have  before  now  spoken  of  the  law  which 
allows  betting  at  Tattersall’s,  while  it  stamps  out  such 
minor  gatherings  as  was  that  at  the  Knightsbridge 
Exchange.  Here  a  subtle  legal  quibble  makes  in  effect 
one  law  for  the  rich,  who  may  bet,  and  another  for  the 
who  may  not,  and  so  brings  the  law  itself  into  con- 
£^pt.  Similarly  the  law  is  discredited  when  a  Hell  in 
Doncaster  is  allowed,  while  a  Hell  in  London  is  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  question  with  what  Government  does  well 
to  interfere,  and  what  it  had  best  leave  alone,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  degree,  and  must  be  determined  in  each  case  upon 
its  own  merits.  But  as  to  the  question  whether  a 
Government  which  has  a  law  upon  its  statute-book 
ought  or  ought  not  to  enforce  it,  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt.  A  rule  which  exists  to  be  broken  brings  rulers 
into  discredit.  Either  let  the  statutes  against  common 
gaming-houses  be  repealed,  or  else  let  us  see  an  example 
made  of-  the  “  spirited  proprietors  ”  who  preside  over 
the  annual  Hell  at  Doncaster. 


institutions  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  impartial  men.  A  society  bound  together  bv 

miirnnl  foor.  _ _ mi  i  ..  ° 


mutual  fear  and  the  police  will  be  shattered  by  the  first 
V  ^  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 


stabihty  of  the  Stateship.  Ig  it  true  that,  in  these  latter 
days,  the  ship  of  the  State,  like  the  Captain,  of  painful 
memory,  has  become  top-heavy,  that  the  hurricane  deck 
w  too  high  above  the  water,  and  that  she  is  in  danger  of 
foundering  m  the  first  gale  ?  If  so,  it  behoves  all,  the 
oacers  above  as  well  as  the  Inen  below,  to  find  a  remedy. 

Our  ancestors  had  a 
Everything,  in  their 


very  simple  theory  of  property. 

.  ^  -  .  opinion,  might  be  an  object  of 

pnvate  ownership,  if  any  person  thought  it  might  be  of 
use  to  him,  and  was  able  to  drive  off  all  who  tried  to 
take  it  from  him.  This  was  the  basis  of  property- 
forcible,  or  at  least,  undisputed  possession.  Later,  as 
industry  developed,  another  idea  came  into  play,  lapse  of 
time  or  prescription.  If  a  man  retained  possession  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  it  was  considered  mischievous 
to  pry  into  the  origin  of  his  possession.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  property  in  land, — force  sanctified  by  time. 
The  old  barons  who  were  asked  by  a  Scottish  king,  in 
the  temerity  of  his  heart,  by  what  title  they  held  their 
lands,  answe^  with  one  voice  that  by  their  swords  they 
had  won  their  lands,  and  by  their  swords  they  would 
keep  them.  This  may  be  culled,  for  the  times,  an  un« 
answerable  answer.  According  to  this  view  there  were 
two  simple  tests  by  which  you  could  ascertain  whether 
a  thing  could  be  an  object  of  private  property,  (1.)  was 
it  an  object  worth  possessing,  and  (2.)  could  it  be  taken 
possession  of  so  as  to  drive  off  intruders  ?  Hence 
waste  lands  were  made  private  property,  not  because 
the  owner  had  spent  any  money  or  labour  on  them,  for 
then  they  would  not  be  waste,  but  simply  because  he 
might  find  them  of  use  to  him,  and  he  could  employ  his 
retainers  in  driving  away  any  rivals.  So  at  this  day  an 
owner  of  waste  lands  cannot  pretend  to  justify  his  pos¬ 
session  on  moral  grounds,  he  must  rely  v/holly  upon  a 
very  legal  title.  There  may  be  grounds  of  expediency 
for  tolerating  this  title,  but,  apart  from  the  regard  it  may 
be  useful  to  pay  to  the  law,  there  is  no  other  mond 
reason  whatever. 

The  only  moral  foundation  of  property  in  the  eyes 
of  a  modern  citizen  is  industry.  That  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  that  the  husbandman  may  reap 
the  harvest  he  has  sown,  is  the  title  that  commands 
itself  to  a  modem  conscience.  What  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  no  human  hand  can  be  claimed  by  no  one 
in  particular,  and  what  can  be  claimed  by  no  one  in 
particular  belongs  to  everybody  in  general;  in  other 
words,  to  the  State.  According  to  this  view,  the 
tenure  of  waste  lands  by  private  individuals  is  in 
derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  State.  It  is  usur¬ 
pation.  The’  appropriation  and  waste  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  a  country  is  also  a  violation  of  public  rights. 
The  ownership  of  land,  except  in  so  far  as  it  represents 
labour  and  capital,  is  a  spoliation  of  the  people.  Such, 
it  may  safely  be  afl&rmed,  would  be  the  principles  upon 
which  the  land  would  now  be  dealt  with,  if  it  were  open 
to  be  dealt  with  untrammelled  by  vested  interests.  The 
clear  and  plain  policy  to  be  pursued  is  to  resume  the 
waste  lands  &n  masse,  and  give  compensation  to  the 
present  owners.  This  is  the  right  end  to  begin  with. 
The  arable  lands  may  wait  for  a  settlement ;  but  the 
waste  and  pasture  lands,  upon  which  almost  no  labour 
has  been  expended,  could  be  resumed  at  a  trifling  expense. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  nationalizing  the  national 
property  ought  to  be  to  stop  the  denationalizing  process 
which  has  been  going  on  so  long,  to  rescue  the  lands 
that  have  as  yet  only  partially  fallen  into  the  grasp  of 
private  owners.  Thus  all  the  land  hereafter  taken  into 
cultivation  would  yield  a  revenue  to  the  State,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  fund  either  for  paying  off  the  national  debt  or  for 
buying  off  the  interests  of  proprietors  in  lands  already 

cultivated.  .  v  a.*  i 

Another  principle  clearly  deducible  from  the  mtional 
basis  of  property  is  that  State-land  ought  to  be  inalien¬ 
able.  This  is  a  principle,  recognised,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  great  Roman  jurists,  when  they  held  that  public 
propei*ty  could  not  be  the  subject  of  traffic.  The  reason 


WASTE  LANDS. 

By  a  fortunate  historic  accident  a  portion  of  the 
'waste  lands  of  England  has  been  preseiwed  from  the 
raH'devouring  ambition  of  landowners  by  the  rights  of 
freeholders  as  commoners.  Those  rights  are  as  a  thin  end 
of  a  wedge  that  will  be  driven  firmly  home  until  the 
property  is  restored  to  the  nation.  The  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  must  necessarily  be  small,  because  the  legal 
rights  to  be  taken  away  are  restricted  and  almost  worth¬ 
less.  Under  the  influence  of  ideas  that  are  now  happily 
on  the  wane,  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  was  given 
for  the  whiJesaJe  enclosure  of  commons,  but  the  auda- 
^ous  attempts  made  in  the  vicinity  of  London  have 
awakened  attention,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sacrifice  of  public  interests  will  soon  be  stopped.  There 
yet  remains  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  over  which  pro¬ 
prietors  have  not  yet  been  able  to  throw  the  veil  of 
private  rights,  and  this  may  still  be  saved  to  the  nation 
at  small  cost.  At  small  cost,  because  the  rights  of  the 
copyholders  and  freeholders  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  lords  of  manors  on  the  other,  are  of  small  value. 
Taken  together,  they  amount  to  full  ownership ;  in  sepa¬ 
ration,  they  are  worth  extremely  little.  The  lord  has  the 
right  to  forbid  the  copyholder,  and  the  copyholder  has 
the  right  to  forbid  the  lord,  from  making  full  use  of  the 
laud.  The  situation  may  be  illustrated  by  an  old  satire 
•on  the  law.  The  subject  of  litigation,  let  us  say  the 
Tichbome  estate,  is  represented  by  a  cow,  the  defendants 
in  possession  hold  the  animal  by  the  horns,  the  plaintiff 
is  tugging  at  the  tail.  So  nearly  balanced  are  the  two 
parties  t^t  the  cow  is  kept  stationary,  and,  all  the  time, 
the  lawyer  is  quietly  milking  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
waste  lands  are  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  happy  anta¬ 
gonism  of  the  lord  and  the  tenants,  and  the  public  will 
deserve  to  be  compared  with  a  certain  animal  more 
famous  for  the  stubbornness  of  its  will  than  the  per¬ 
spicacity  of  its  intellect,  if  it  misses  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

From  another  pcunt  of  view,  the  waste  lands  are  inte- 
resting.  They  throw  light  upon  the  prevalent  notions 
as  to  the  nature  of  property.  Upon  what  foundation 
does  the  right  of  private  property  rest  ?  So  long  as  this 
question  is  not  put  by  men  without  property,  it  is  of  purely 
speculative  interest.  But  we  see,  from  the  conflagra¬ 
tions  of  the  Commune,  that  it  is  a  question  working 
®icn  will  consider,  and  which,  if  not  answered  to  their 
^tisfaction,  may  bring  on  us  much  trouble.  Hitherto 
tw  absence  of  any  exceptional  and  widely-prevailing 
distress  has  prevented  the  question  being  considered 
possible  circumstances,  namely,  by  men 
With  empty  stomachs  and  hungry  children.  It  is  the 
nnsfortune  of  the  most  ignorant  classes  never  to  study 
political  questions  except  under  the  pressure  of  starva- 

n*  Thanks,  however,  to  the  vast  circulation  of  the 
^spep^s,  and  the  increasing  diffusion  of  education,  | 
0  questions  lying  at  the  root  of  social  institutions  may 

considered  m  peaceful  times  wdth  an  impartial  desire 
o  arrive  at  satisiactory  conclusions.  But  it  must  never 

orgotten  that  a  nation  is  in  constant  peril  whose 
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of  hatred  and  contumely,  nor  in  more  recent  times  the 
allurements  which  proselytising  societies  have  held  out 
to  the  poorer  members  of  the  Hebrew  community,  have 
sufficed  to  wean  the  children  of  Israel  from  their  attach^ 
ment  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers.  They  have  been 
equally  obdurate  against  persecution  and  bribery ;  and  if 
a  few  cowards  or  hypocrites  have  occasionally  bought 
safety  or  preferment  by  false  professions  of  Christianity^ 
the  contempt  with  which  the  “  meshoomed  ”  was 
regarded  by  his  brethren  proved  how  little  could  be 
accomplish^  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  this  way.  In  our  own  day  the  tendency  of 
educated  Jews  is  certainly  not  to  embrace  Christianity, 
If  they  are  weaker  in  their  attachment  to  the  Synagogue,, 
they  show  no  signs  of  a  leaning  towards  the  Church. 
To  use  the  metaphor  of  Moses  Mendellsohn,  when  their 
ground  floor  is  found  to  be  on  fire,  they  will  not  take 
refuge  in  an  upper  storey. 

The  Jews  of  England  are  at  present  divided  into  two 
sects — orthodox  and  reformers.  The  orthodox  Jews- 
acknowledge  the  IJivine  authority,  not  only  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  of  the  Rabbinical  commentary, 
which  is  called  the  oral  law.  Dr  Adler,  the  orthodox 
Chief  Rabbi,  in  a  sermon  he  delivered  some  years  ago, 
declared  that  the  oral  law  and  the  written  law  (i.e.,  the 
Pentateuch)  are  equally  Divine,  and  compared  the  re¬ 
formers  to  the  false  mother  in  the  story  of  Solomon’s 
judgment.  The  leader  of  the  reformers,  Professor 
Marks,  retorted  with  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  the 
“  sufficiency  of  the  Law  of  Moses  as  the  guide  of  Israel,” 
which  were  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  spir  it  of 
hostility  and  uncharitableness  which  marked  the  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  orthodox  chief.  Since  that  time  much  of 
the  bad  feeling  which  existed  between  the  two  parties 
has  worn  off* ;  and  as  the  orthodox  party  have  adopted 
many  of  the  reforms  which  the  seceders  were  anathe¬ 
matized  for  instituting,  while  the  reformers  have  made 
no  further  attempt  to  rationalise  their  religious  system, 
the  difference  between  them  now  is  in  practice  very  in¬ 
significant.  The  “  Reform  Jews  ”  have  a  very  handsome 
synagogue  in  Upper  Berkeley-street,  Portman-square> 
but  the  attendance  is  very  small  and  the  service  lifeless. 
Their  increase  in  numbers  has  chiefly  resulted  from  their 
own  families  being  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  vacan¬ 
cies  caused  by  death.  The  fact  is  that  their  initial  step 
is  only  to  be  justified  on  a  theory  which  would  not  only 
support,  but  compel  a  further  advance.  As  it  is,  they 


ENGLISH  JEWS. 

From  the  time  that  the  sun  dips  below  the  horizon 
to-morrow  to  the  time  when  he  has  finally  disappeared  on 
Monday,  allowing,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  interval  for 
the  hours  of  sleep — in  some  cases  not  even  that — thou¬ 
sands  of  places  of  worship  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  will 
resound  with  prayers,  praises,  lamentations,  confessions 
of  evciy  conceivable  sin,  and  some  which  it  is  difficult  to 
put  in  that  category,  selections  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  mystical  and  legendary  compositions,  which  we  for¬ 
bear  to  characterise.  Many  of  the  worshippers  are  clad 
in  the  shrouds  which  will  envelope  them  in  the  grave  ; 
all — for  wo  are  not  so  unorthodox  as  to  include  the 
women — wear  the  scarf  with  the  fringes  commanded  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  and  keep 
their  heads  covered.  Both  men  and  women  abstain 
totally  from  eating  and  drinking  during  the  twenty-six 
hours  to  which  the  day  is  stretched.  This  fast  is,  how¬ 
ever,  bounded  at  each  end  by  a  feast,  and  “  I  wish  you 
well  over  your  fast  ”  is  a  common  greeting  among  the 
penitents.  When  we  add  that  the  service  is  conducted 
in  a  “dead”  language,  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  present  understand  this  language  very  imper¬ 
fectly,  some  having  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  “  prayers  ”  to  be  got  through  is  so  great 
that  few  can  intelligently  keep  up  with  the  minister,  we 
have  given  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  profuse  out¬ 
ward  observance  combined  with  utter  absence  of  religious 
feeling  which  characterise  the  most  solemn  day  of  the 
Jewish  year — the  Day  of  Atonement. 

But  for  the  common  neglect  of  the  things  that  lie 
nearest  to  us,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  the  lack 
of  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Jews,  With  the  exception  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  and 
perhaps  the  Romans,  no  people  has  exerted  so  great  an 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  but  Greece  and 
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These  restrictions,  however,  bid  fair  in  a  few  years  to 
exist  but  in  theory ;  for  the  younger  generation  of  Jews, 
being  better  educated  than  their  predecessors,  have  no 
reverence  for  rules  of  conduct  so  fantastic  and  irksome. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish 
cuisine  is  a  poor  one.  No  people  are  more  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  At  the  same  time  no  people  are 
more  sensible  and  moderate  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
driiiks.  A  teetotaller  and  a  drunkard  are  equally  rare 
among  them.  Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  some 
of  their  observances,  which  are  really  kept  up  by  the 
strength  of  custom,  they  are  quite  free  from  the  ascetic 
spirit.  The  Sabbath  is  observed  by  Jews  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  that  generally  supposed.  The  religious 
duties  of  the  day  once  beingprovided  for,  the  remainder  of 
it  is  usually  devoted  to  pastime,  which,  of  course,  differs 
according  to  tho  tastes  of  individuals, — dominoes, 
chess,  and  draughts  being  frequently  patronised.  The 
strictures  that  we  frequently  hear  upon  Sabbatarianism 
as  a  Judaizing  process  come  from  those  who,  having 
no  actual  acquaintance  with  Jewish  practice,  deduce  it 
from  what  they  suppose  to  be  Jewish  principles.  Let 
those  who  think  this  method  of  reasoning  safe,  try  it 
with  some  sect  whose  professions  and  doings  are  better 
known  to  them. 

The  truth  is  the  Judaic  ceremonial  is  little  better  than 
an  empty  shell.  They  pray  that  next  year  may  find 
them  in  Jerusalem,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  woiUd  go 
there  if  he  had  the  chance.  They  invoke  the  wrath  of 
Ood  on  the  Gentiles,  but  would  be  very  sorry  if  it  came. 
They  ask  the  blessing  of  God  for  the  Queen  and  the 
Royal  Family,  and  ignore  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  Liberals.  They  profess  a 
belief  in  a  future  state,  which  is  as  little  reconcilable 
with  their  conduct  as  with  the  Theistic  secularism  of 
Moses.  The  fact  that  they  will  break  off  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  solemn  prayer  to  give  some  domestic  direction, 
shows  how  little  they  realise  what  they  say.  When  a 
near  relation  dies  they  rend  their  clothes,  but  this  is  no 
longer  done  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief.  A  paid  official 
makes  a  small  tear  in  the  mourner’s  garment,  which  is 
very  often  an  old  one  selected  for  the* purpose. 

The  popular  estimate  of  the  Jewish  character  is 
singularly  erroneous.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being 
haid-hearted  and  close-fisted.  They  are  the  most  com¬ 
passionate  and  lavish  of  peoples.  Shylock  and  Fagin 
are  essentially  un- Jewish  characters.  The  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  Jews  are  poor,  but  they  are  never  appealed  to  in 
vain  to  assist  a  suffering  fellow-creature.  Indeed,  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  their  charity  is  beginning  to  be  a  serious  evil;  for 
numbers  of  the  most  worthless  portion  of  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  of  eastern  Europe  are  attracted  by  it,  and  form  a 
very  undesirable  addition  to  our  already  too  dense  popula¬ 
tion.  Nothingis  more  remarkable  than  the  intense  devotion 
of  Jewish  parents  to  their  children.  The  whole  interest 
of  the  father  is  often  centred  in  his  family  in  such 
a  way  that  he  will  work  very  hard,  and  deny  himself  the 
most  ordinary  indulgences,  in  order  to  leave  his  children 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  Whether  this  is  not  the 
natural  result  when  a  naturally  sympathetic  race  is 
excluded  from  the  wider  interests  of  mankind,  we  will 
not  now  inquire ;  but  the  fact  strikes  every  one  who 
nuxes  much  in  Hebrew  society. 

The  chief  defects  of  character  in  the  Jew  of  the  present 
nay  are  want  of  respect  for  truth  and  deficiency  of 
courage.  In  both  of  these  respects — we  say  it  with 
wgret  he  is  far  below  the  average  of  the  community. 

alsehood  is  resorted  to  on  the  most  trivial  occasions, 
^ud  with  the  very  slightest  temptation,  till  it  becomes  a 
‘  L  manliness  of  thought  and  action  he  is 

^cloubtedly  far  behind,  not  only  the  Gentile  of  his  own 
former  times.  The  race  which  gave 
irth  to  a  Maimonides  and  an  Abarbanel,  a  Heine  and  a 
should  be  distinguished  for  something,  better 
n  obsequiousness  to  authority,  whether  spiritual  or 
believe  the  main  reason  why  Jewish 
ought  has  not  regained  its  masculine  tone  is  the 
^^aut  of  intelligent  outside  criticism.  It  is  in  the  hope 
in  some  measure  supplying  this  want  that  we  have 
awn  attention  to  the  snortcomings  of  a  people  who 


seldonijiear  themselves  spoken  of  without  undeserved 
adulation  or  equally  undeserved  detraction. 

The  Dissenters  and  the  Government. — A  new  and 
serious  danger  threatens  the  luckless  Cabinet.  Mr  llling- 
worth,  presiding  on  Thursday,  at  Bradford,  at  the  first  of 
a  series  of  autumn  meetings  of  the  Liberation  Societv, 
urged  that  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  had  “  shown  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  views  on  religious  equality  held 
by  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party,”  and  declared 
that  the  Liberationists  were  under  no  obligation  to  support 
“  such  leaders.”  The  Liberation  Society  fights  only  for  a 
narrow  measure  of  religious  liberty,  but  perhaps,  on  that 
account,  it  is  all  the  stronger,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  members,  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  have 
been  among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  past  three  years.  Troubling  them¬ 
selves  but  little  about  such  general  questions  as  army 
reform,  they  voted,  last  session  especially,  without  hesita¬ 
tion  on  tho  Government  side.  Their  faithlessness  might 
have  turned  the  scale  in  more  than  one  division  ;  but  they 
remained  faithful,  in  the  hope  that  the  Government  would 
recompense  them  by  paying  proper  attention  to  their 
special  claims.  Their  defection  would  be  serious ;  and 
there  are  many  symptoms  that  Mr  Illingworth’s  threat  is 
not  an  idle  one.  They  will  do  well  to  enforce  it.  Tho 
immediate  object  that  they  aim  at,  the  disestablishment  of 
tho  Church  of  England,  is  one  in  which  they  will  find 
many  supporters  outside  their  own  ranks,  and  one  most 
heartily  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  It  will  also  be  a  good  thing  that  the  hollow 
alliance  that  has  so  long  existed  between  the  Whigs  and 
the  Radicals  should  thus  be  further  loosened. 

A  Russian  Police  Ruse  —The  C*aSy  a  Polish  journal  of 
high  character  and  acknowledged  ability,  gives  currency  to 
an  extraordinary  story.  Readers  of  the  Examiner  will  re¬ 
member  the  account  of  the  great  Congress  of  Polish  repre¬ 
sentatives  which  met  at  Lemberg,  in  Austrian  Poland,  some 
weeks  ago.  On  that  occasion  it  was  generally  understood 
that  however  Poles  might  be  enabled  to  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  on  behalf  of  the  countries  of  Old  Poland  subject  to 
the  friendly  tolerance  of  Austria,  or  even  the  modified 
despotism  of  Prussia,  it  was  neither  easy  nor  desirable  to 
ask  Poles  of  Russian  Poland  to  attend  a  meeting  that  was, 
perhaps,  primarily  directed  against  Russia.  It  was  believed, 
accordingly,  that  Russian  Poland  was  represented  suffi¬ 
ciently  by  the  exiles  alone.  According  to  the  Czas  there 
were  also  representatives  of  a  very  different  sort.  Ten 
members  of  the  Russian  secret  police  had  the  cool  daring  to 
present  themselves  to  the  Congress  as  Poles  from  Russian 
Poland,  who  had  come  to  prove  their  fidelity  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  As  a  convincing  evidence  of  their  good  faith,  the 
pseudo-Poles  asked  as  a  favour,  in  order  to  prevent  injury 
coming  to  their  relatives  in  Poland,  that  their  names  should 
not  be  made  known.  The  ruse  succeeded,  and  the  clever 
spies  were  duly  introduced  and  specially  honoured.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  discoveries  of  the  Czas  were  not  made  a  little 
sooner.  > 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  BAB  AND  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

Sir, — The  Examiner  in  its  last  number,  in  an  article  beaded 
**  Disappointed  Men,”  said  :  “  In  England  the  only  open  road 
to  the  House  of  Commons  is  through  the  Bar.”  Now  tho 
City  and  Metropolitan  Boroughs  return  a  score  of  representi^ 
tives  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  only  four  have  been  called 
to  the  Bar, — Messrs  Locke,  Chambers,  ^^wis,  and  Ayrton, 
and  only  the  first  two  ever  practised.  Brighton  in  the  south, 
and  our  midland  and  northern  seats  of  industry,  Covent^ 
member  called  but  never  practised),  Birmingham,  North¬ 
ampton,  Leicester,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Liverpool  ^eds, 
ana  Bristol  in  the  west,  and  numerous  other  places  of  trade, 
are  all  represented  by  men  who,  if  they  have  avoided  any¬ 
thing,  have  avoided  the  Bar.  The  last  two  elections,  Surrey 
nud  Truro,  were  **  open  ”  enough  in  all  conscience  :  neither  of 
the  successful  candidates  ever  thought  of  the  Bar.  I  fancy 
that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a  Jiember  of  the  Bar  is  at 
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ft  disadvantage,  because  it  is  too  commonly  felt  that  barris¬ 
ters,  more  than  all  other  men,  have  entered  Parliament  for 
personal  puiposes. 

1  am,  &C.,  A  Reader  of  Thirty  Years. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  RELIGIOUS  TESTS. 

Sir, — In  the  Times  of  Tuesday  last  appears  a  letter  from 
Mr  Lyulph  Stanley,  in  which  he  notes  an  infringement  of 
the  law,  as  to  Tests,  by  the  Colleges  of  All  Souls  and  Mag¬ 
dalen,  Oxford,  which  continue  still  to  demand  from  candi¬ 
dates  for  election  on  their  foundations  a  certificate  of  baptism. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  such  restrictive  test  is  now  im¬ 
posed  by  law  and  of  good  right  on  competitors.  Surely 
under  these  circumstances  the  ^surdity  ana  injustice  of  re¬ 
taining  it  in  the  case  of  the  Eton  and  Winchester  Scholar¬ 
ship  elections  is  patent,  and  beyond  dispute,  even  if  it  be 
strictly  permissible  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  I  trust  there  is 
still  a  hope  that  the  subject  may  be  fairly  argued  in  the 
columns  of  the  Examiner ^  into  which  I  feel  certain  pleas  in 
defence  of  the  retention  of  the  Test  will  find  the  same  admit¬ 
tance  which  I  hope  will  be  granted  to  this  protest  against  it. 

I  am,  &c..  Parens. 


A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Baltic  Com  Associa¬ 
tion  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  100,000Z.  in  shares  Jof 
100/.,  to  take  over  the  commission  business  of  Messrs 
Johnston,  Roos,  and  Co.,  ‘'without  any  payment  for  good¬ 
will,  and  without  taking  over  any  of  the  liabilities  or  assets 
of  that  firm.**  The  connexion  of  the  house  has  been 
principally  with  the  grain  trade  in  Sweden. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92|  to  92|. 

Foreign  Bonds ; — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  924  to  93  ;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cent.  Viceroy,  88 J  to  84 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1868,  78i  to  78J ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  74}  to 
75  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  994  to  100;  ditto.  Five  per  Cent*., 
74  to  7}  prem. ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  581  to  594  ;  Peruvian  Five 
per  Cents.,  924  to  93 ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  33  to  33} ;  ditto. 
Scrip,  1871,  2  to  2^  prem. ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
45  to  454;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  614  to  62;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1869,  56  to  56} ;  and  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  2  to  1}  dis. 

English  ^ilway  Shares  : — Brighton,  654  to  66 ;  Caledonian, 
1074  to  107};  Great  Eastern,  42|^  to  434;  Great  Western,  101} 
to  1014;  Great  Northern  A.,  1504  to  151|;  London  and  North- 
Western,  141}  to  141} ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  21}  to  22}  ; 
Metropolitan,  764  to  77 ;  ditto.  District,  SI}  to  32 ;  Midland,  1334 
to  134  ;  North-Eastern  Consols,  1644  to  1654 ;  Sheffield,  63}  to 
644 ;  South-Eastern,  904  to  91. 

Miscellaneous  Shares:  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  109  to 
110;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  168  to  170;  British  Indian 

"  FANCHETTE  ”  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

Those  of  us  who  love  plays  and  dislike  “  sensational 
dramas  ”  will  be  pleased  at  the  success  of  "  Fanchette  ” — 
a  story  of  Breton  peasant  life.  The  tale  is  quite  simple- 
and  straightforward — no  elaborate  plots  and  surprises — yet 
its  quiet  pathos  keeps  the  audience  interested  and  intent 
during  all  the  four  acts  into  which  it  is  divided.  At  start* 
ing,  we  are  shown  the  homestead  of  Pere  Barbeau,  a 
wealthy  farmer,  and  the  trouble  of  its  inmates  at  th» 
absence  of  the  younger  son,  Sylvinet,  who  has  taken  an 
unaccountably  long  ramble  on  the  hills.  There  is  no  real 
cause  for  alarm.  It  is  a  mere  caprice  from  jealousy  at  the- 
favour  shown  to  his  brother,  Landry,  by  Madeleine,  th& 
rich  village  belle.  But  the  family,  ignorant  of  his  fate, 
determine  to  resort  for  tidings  of  the  missing  one  to  Mere 
Fadet,  a  reputed  witch,  who  lives  with  her  grandchild, 
Fanchette,  in  a  ruined  lonely  hut.  Fanchette  is  a  wild 
freakish  girl,  who  has  been  called  Will-o’-the-Wisp  from 
her  odd,  teazing,  moody  ways.  As  soon  as  the  resolution 
is  taken  to  consult  the  witch,  a  hen  flies  into  the  farm-. 
house  parlour,  and  Fanchette  follows  to  reclaim  her  stray 
pet. 

We  have  a  slight  taste  of  her  eccentricities,  and  of  the- 
reprobation  they  incur  from  the  staid  public  opinion  of  the 
village.  With  wild  hair  unkempt,  in  tattered  raiment,  she- 
seats  herself  without  ceremony  on  the  table,  and  provoke® 
everybody  with  sharp  jibes  and  •taunts  till  she  takes  her 
welcome  departure.  The  runaway,  Sylvinet,  has  reached 
Fanchette*s  cottage  in  the  gloomy  determination  to  perish 
by  suicide — an  intention  which  his  fine  appetite  effectually 
frustrates.  Fanchette,  on  her  return,  humours  him  by 
affording  him  concealment  for  awhile,  and  then  directs  hia 
brother  to  his  hiding-place.  She  had  saved  Landry  from 
drowning  a  year  since,  and  she  taunts  him  with  his  in* 
gratitude  till  he  promises  to  grant  whatever  she  may  ask 
him.  The  morrow  is  a  festival,  and  Landry,  returning 
with  his  brother,  is  surprised  to  see  Fanchette  rehearsing 
her  part  in  the  coming  gaieties  by  dancing  with  her  own 
shadow  in  the  moonlight.  When  the  lowered  curtain  waa 
again  raised  (in  acknowledgment  of  the  applause)  on  this 
scene,  we  thought  that  the  fantastic,  elfish  figure,  dart¬ 
ing  hither  and  thither,  and  wreathing  lithe  arms  over 
flowing  hair,  made  a  very  pretty  picture,  sufficiently 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Great  depression  has  existed  in  the  Stock  and  Share 
Markets  during  the  week.  It  has  been  felt  for  some  time 
that  prices  have  been  maintained  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
abundance  of  money  affording  speculators  the  means  of 
purchasing  and  hypothecating  securities,  and  that  so  soon 
as  any  prospect  of  dearer  money  appeared,  there  would  be 
such  a  pressure  of  sales,  that  a  rapid  fall  would  be  inevit¬ 
able.  Large  withdrawals  having  been  made  from  the  Bank, 
and  it  being  well  known  that  further  sums  must  soon  be 
taken  out  for  the  Continent  and  America,  it  was  seen  that 
the  price  of  money  would  advance,  consequently  sales  were 
pressed,  and  a  general  fall  has  taken  place.  A  still  further 
fall  may  be  looked  for,  as  although  it  was  supposed  the 
Bank  minimum  would  be  raised,  an  advance  of  as  much  as 
1  per  cent,  was  not  anticipated. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  have  declined  on  the  export  of 
gold  and  the  absence  of  purchases. 

In  Railway  Shares  sales  have  been  much  pressed  on  the 
prospect  of  dearer  money,  and  in  spite  of  favourable  traffic 
returns  have  fallen  in  some  cases  5  per  cent.,  the  higher 
priced  being  the  most  affected,  the  cheaper  descriptions 
being  less  heavy.  Apprehensions  are  beginning  to  be  felt 
that,  should  the  fall  be  increased  to  any  extent,  the  settle¬ 
ment  which  takes  place  next  week  may  not  be  altogether 
satisfactory. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  participated  in  the  general  fall,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent,  Spanish  and  Turkish  being  most 
influenced. 

Bank  Shares  show  an  improvement,  greater  profits  being 
expected  from  the  higher  price  of  money. 

The  Joint-Stock  and  other  Banks  have  raised  their  rate  of 
allowance  for  deposits  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  The  terms  of 
the  discount  establishments  are  now  2  per  cent,  for  money 
at  call,  and  2J  per  cent,  for  deposit  at  seven  or  fourteen 
days’  notice. 

An  official  statement  has  been  published  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  new  Spanish  Loan  for  6,350,000/.  sterling. 
They  amounted  to  48,917,925/.,  and  the  distribution  made 
has  been  in  the  proportion  of  about  12/.  5s.  for  every  100/. 
applied  for. 

The  next  general  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  held  on  the  19th  October,  when  an  interim 
dividend  will  be  declared  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30. 
The  transfer  books  will  be  closed  from  October  19  to 
November  1  inclusive. 

At  a  special  meeting  on  Thursday  of  the  Albion  Bank 
(Limited)  the  resolutions  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  bank’s 
business  to  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank  were  confirmed. 
The  directors,  assisted  by  Messrs  Lovering  and  Minton, 
accountants,  were  authorised  to  superintend  the  transfer. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  British  Chymical 
and  Agricultural  Manure  Company  (Limited),  with  a 
capital  of  50,000/.  in  shares  of  5/.,  to  take  over  and  extend 
the  business  of  Messrs  S.  E.  Crow  and  Co.,  of  Barking. 
Mr  S.  E.  Crow  is  to  be  managing  director,  and  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  the  property,  including  5;^  acres  of  freehold 
land,  is.  according  to  valuation,  12,311/.,  half  in  cash  and 
lial!  in  shares. 
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Landry  tne  runner  luimmenxi  oi  ms  promise,  and 

seeks  her  desolate  home  wretched  and  heartbroken  at  the 
sorrow  she  has  brought  on  him  in  the  scorn  of  the  village 
d  the  anger  of  his  sweetheart.  She  rebels  against  her 
OTandmother,  refuses  to  submit  any  longer  to  the  discipline 
^  the  stick  (which  has  not  been  spared  in  her  education), 
and  flings  her  faded  finery  into  the  river.  Landry  has 
followed  her,  and  his  kindly  interest  in  her  piteous  despair 
gives  place  at  last  to  warmer  feelings.  But  Fanchette, 
with  adroit  discretion,  evades  the  payment  of  the  kiss  he 
would  claim  as  her  partner — he  having  omitted  that 
ceremony  at  the  proper  time.  When  we  see  her  next,  she 
has  begun  a  course  of  self-control,  and  has  discarded  her 
« looped  and  windowed  raggedness  ”  for  very  neat,  if  very 
poor  attire.  Her  elf-locks  are  confined  within  a  modest 
cap  and  her  whole  demeanour  is  sobered  and  somewhat 
saddened.  She  vainly  endeavours  to  reconcile  Madeleine 
to  Landry,  and  he  becomes  her  own  avowed  lover.  She 
rejects  his  suit  because  his  father  has  refused  to  consent  to 
Landry’s  marriage  with  **  a  beggar,*’  and  Fanchette,  in  a 
yet  prouder  spirit,  declares  that  she  will  never  enter  any 
family  that  is  not  glad  to  receive  her.  She  accepts  a 
situation  in  a  neighbouring  town,  and  departs,  after 
promising  to  meet  Landry  at  the  end  of  a  year,  should  his 
passion  survive  that  separation.  Before  the  appointed 
time  she  is  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  village  to  the 
funeral  of  her  grandmother,  but  she  will  hold  no  com¬ 
munication  with  Landry  till  his  probation  has  expired. 
On  the  anniversary  of  their  parting,  she  again  enters 
the  farm  parlour,  a  demure  damsel  whose  only  resem¬ 
blance  to  Will-o*-the-Wisp  consists  in  a  certain  sly 
coquetry — which  does  her  yeoman’s  service.”  She 
has  been  left  a  little  fortune  by  her  grandmother ; 
and,  in  consulting  Pere  Barbeau  as  to  its  disposal, 
her  prudence  and  sobriety  (with  a  certain  compli¬ 
mentary  deference  to  himself)  so  win  the  old  man’s  favour 
that,  when  she  puts  before  him  a  supposed  case  of  her 
rejection  by  the  father  of  a  certain  “  young  man  ”  to  whom 
she  is  attached,  he  declares  that  the  objecting  and  objec¬ 
tionable  parent  she  refers  to  must  be  doting  not  to  love  so 
good  and  charming  a  daughter-in-law.  Matters  having 
come  to  this,  the  curtain  speedily  falls  on  a  picture  of 
domestic  felicity,  the  central  figures  being  those  of  the 
reclaimed  Will-o’-the-Wisp  and  her  happy  lover. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  who  sustains  the  chief  part,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  made  it  so  harmonious  and  complete  an 
impersonation  as  the  Leah  with  which  her  sister  took 
the  town  by  storm.  There  is  a  rawness  here  and  there, 
which,  however,  becomes  a  young  artist  far  bettor  than  the 
conventional  archness  exhibited  in  the  last  scene.  Taking 
the  pit  into  confidence  is  always  a  hazardous  experiment, 
and  is,  indeed,  only  pardoned  in  experienced  actors  because 
their  past  exploits  excuse  the  familiarity.  The  best  of 
them  have  been  ever  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  privilege,  which  an  actress  so  young  as  Miss  Bate¬ 
man  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  claim.  But  her  performance  is 
brimful  of  promise,  and  its  very  excellence  brings  out  the 
defects  to  which  we  have  referred.  Her  delivery  is,  in 
general,  good  and  effective ;  but  she  should  guard  against 
an  affected  catching  of  the  breath,  and  an  open-mouthed, 
drawling  tone,  to  which  she  is  apt  to  resort.  These  are 
among  the  vulgar  devices  of  vulgar  actors,  and  now  and 
then  spoil  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  a  performer  whose 
success  is  great  and  well-deserved.  The  other  characters 
were  well  sustained.  The  quiet  and  thorough  playing  of 
Mr  Belmore  as  Svlvinet.  and  Mr  Addison  as  Barbeau,  the 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS”  AT  THE  VAUDEVILLE. 

play,  judged  by  the  standard  of  wit 
that  he  affects,  is  most  inaptly  named.  There  is  in  it  no  saclt 
sprmg  freshness,  no  such  savour  of  pure  country  life,  no 
such  promise  of  wholesonae  fruitage,  as  one  finds  in  apple 
bloMoms.  It  is  a  poor  and  inartistic  story,  clumsily  fitted 
with  distorted  humour,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
reputation  that  the  author  a  year  ago  seemed  likely  to 
earn.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  Mr  Albery  has 
shown  that  he  may  be  useful  as  a  literary  carpenter  in  mak¬ 
ing  stools  for  the  players  to  stand  on,  but  if  it  runs  pleasantly 
on^  the  stage,  the  merit  is  altogether  due  to  the  tact  and 
ability  of  the  principal  actors.  This  will  be  understood 
by  any  one  who  compares  the  parts  assigned  to  Mr  Farren 
and  Mr  Lin  Bayne,  who  act  as  father  and  son 


.  ,  -  MrFarreo 

plays  well  everything  that  he  undertakes,  and,  if  bad  work 
is  assigned  to  him,  he  nearly  always  makes  the  best  of  it. 
Mr  Lin  Bayne  can  now  and  then  do  passably,  if  the  part 
assigned  to  him  is  good  in  itself,  and  if  it  answers  to  hia 
very  limited  capacities ;  but  he  can  bring  nothing  out  of  a 
play  which  the  author  has  not  put  into  it.  Thus  in 
“  Apple  Blossoms  ”  we  see  that,  though  parts  about  equals 
in  quality  and  quantity,  are  assigned  to  Mr  Farren  and 
Mr  Bayne,  there  is  a  fair  measure  of  wit,  humour,  and 
pathos  in  Mr  Farren’s  performance,  while  all  these  aro 
utterly  wanting  in  Mr  Bayne’s.  The  wit,  humour,  and 
pathos  are  Mr  Barren’s,  not  Mr  Albery’s.  The  superiority 
of  the  actor  over  the  author  also  appears  in  Miss  Amy 
Fawsitt’s  charming  representation  of  Jenny  Prout,  and  iti 
Mr  Charles  Fenton’s  Handsome  Bill,  and  yet  more  in  Mr 
James’s  excellent  personation  of  Bob  Prout.  Mr  James 
has  made  very  much  out  of  very  little,  and  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  after  seeing  him  is  that  Mr  Albery  has 
really  done  nothing  for  him  beyond  imposing  on  him  tho 
irksome  duty  of  turning  a  nobody  into  a  hero. 

The  plot  of  “  Apple  Blossoms  ”  is  slight  and  inartistic. 
A  certain  Tom  Penrhyn  (Mr  Lin  Rayne)  loves  Jenny  Proufc 
(Miss  Fawsitt),  the  young  and  pretty  hostess  of  the  Apple 
Tree  Inn.  We  are  to  suppose  that  the  love  is  honourable,, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  first  act  to  show  this,  and 
Jenny’s  honest  uncle  Bob  (Mr  James)  has  good  reason  to 
fear  mischief.  Tom’s  father.  Captain  Penrhyn  (Mr  Farren), 
is  an  old  patron  of  the  family,  Jenny  being  his  especial 
favourite,  and  when  Bob,  without  implicating  her,  tells  him 
that  his  son  is  trifling  with  the  affections  of  a  girl  in  the 
village,  he  immediately  disinherits  and  banishes  the  mis- 
judged  youth.  After  a  time  ho  adopts  Jenny  as  his 
daughter,  she  extracting  from  him  a  promise  that,  when 
she  marries,  he  will  take  her  husband  as  his  son.  Thereby 
a  reconciliation  is  ensured,  although  it  is  not  actually 
brought  about  by  Jenny^  Captain  Penrhyn,  though  as 
foolish  and  hot-tempered  an  old  gentleman  as  ever  walked 
the  stage,  has  yet  some  fatherly  feelings,  and  these  are  so 
worked  upon  by  Mr  Temple  (Mr  W.  H.  Stephens),  a 
family  lawyer,  who  carries  wills  about  in  great-coat 
pockets  full  of  fusees,  that  he  has  forgiven  Tom  before 
Jenny  has  time  to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  at 
the  close  of  the  third  act. 

A  few  accessory  incidents  eke  out  this  slender  plot,  and 
with  it  are  interpolated  some  irrelevant  scenes  intended  to 
give  employment  to  Mr  Thomas  Thorne.  We  are  tempted 
to  suspect  that  Mr  Albery,  having  undertaken  to  write  a 
play  for  the  Vaudeville  company,  had  done  his  task  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  prorid^ 
no  part  for  Mr  Thorne  ;  and  that,  thereupon,  he  threw^  in 
the  Great  Baggs,  a  mountebank  of  the  most  unintert^sting 
sort  possible,  with  a  few  fanciful  scenes  for  his  benefit. 
Of  these  Mr  Thorne  makes  the  most,  and  he  certainly  helps 
to  amuse  the  audience,  though  the  means  by  which  he 
does  so  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  comedy,  if 
Apple  Blossoms  ”  deserved  the  name  of  a  comedy. 

We  wish  we  could  speak  better  of  Mr  Albery  s  new  play. 
His  previous  work  encouraged  the  belief  that  he  would  tako 
a  respectable  place  among  modern  writers  for  the  stage  j 
but  none  of  his  old  merits  re-appear  here.  His  earlier 
plays  were  witty;  but  the  most  elalwrate  approach  to  wit 
tbat  is  made  in  **  Apple  Blossoms  is  where  a  country  girl 
declares  that  she  loves  the  flowers  because  the  angels  mado 
them,  and  because  they  smell  of  the  workmen’s  fingers. 
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making  Chriatians  by  means  of  competUive  examinations 
is  a  bold  innovation,  and  one  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
“  the  spirit  of  the  age.**  If  it  is  persevered  in,  it  may 
work  wonders  in  the  cause  of  orthodox  religion.  There 
are  thousands  of  silly  youths,  and  millions  of  foolish  women 
who  would  gladly  coach  up  in  Christian  evidences,  and 
cram  themselves  by  help  of  the  Society’s  “  useful  tracts  ** 
in  hopes  of  winning  valuable  prizes,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
being  well  placed  in  the  class  list.  By  merely  propounding 
this  scheme  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  has  earned  its 
title  to  a  royal  charter,  as  the  Christian  University  par 
excellence^  with  powers  to  grant  degrees  and  bestow 
honours  which  will  ensure  for  those  who  receive  them 
this  world’s  esteem,  if  they  are  not  also  valid  passports  to 
the  heavenly  mansions. 

We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  ‘^useful  tracts  **  on  which 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society’s  competitive  examinations 
are  based  ;  but  we  may  reasonably  infer  their  nature  from 
the  lectures  in  the  volume  before  us.  Each  lecture,  indeed, 
is  really  a  tract,  rather  long  and  rather  extensive  in  its 
range  of  subject,  designed  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  those 

Whether  the  lectures 
are  now 
answers 
may  seem 
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MODEEN  CHEISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

Midem  Scepti'etsm.  A  Coarse  of  Lectares  delivered  at  the  Request 
of  t!  •Christian  Evidence  Society.  With  an  Explanatory  Paper 
hj  the  R'ght  Reverend  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
OkaceUerand  Bristol.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  lectures  contained  in  this  volume  are  known  in 
coiline  to  many  who  did  not  hear  them  when  they  were 
delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall  last  spring,  through  news¬ 
paper  reports,  and  they  have  all,  we  believe,  been  published 
in  separate  pamphlets.  Here,  however,  they  Grst  take  the 
shape,  as  a  whole,  which  was  designed  by  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society.  **  Adjustments  had  to  be  made,”  says 
fhe  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  **  and  interchanges  of  days  of 
lecturing  acceded  to,  so  as  to  secure  the  continuous 
delivery  of  the  lectures  on  the  days  specified.”  Conse¬ 
quently  the  significance  and  connection  of  the  discourses 
was  much  obscured  and  their  value  impaired,  and  now  for 
the  Rrst  time  we  are  able  to  see  what  sort  of  organised 
attack  they  were  intended  to  make  upon  modem 
scepticism.”  The  interest  of  the  volume  is  much  enhanced, 
loo,  by  an  “explanatory  paper,”  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  not  only  sums  up  the  plan  of  this  particular 
work,  but  describes  the  whole  enterprise,  whereof  this  is 
only  a  small  part,  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society. 

We  confess  that  we  were  not  aware,  before  reading  this 
paper,  of  the  importance  and  comprehensive  schemes  of 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  It  is  a  Union  of  “  Church¬ 
men  and  Nonconformists  ”  for  “a  combined  attempt  to 
meet  in  fair  argument  the  scepticism  and  unbelief  which 
for  the  last  few  years  have  been  distinctly  traceable  in  all 
classes  of  society  ”  and  it  is  working  in  three  ways.  Its 
first  and  most  widely  known  object  is  “  to  supply  the  many 
that  are  now  iluciuating  between  belief  and  no  belief  with 
sober  answers  and  valid  arguments  drawn  forth  anew  from 
the  great  treasury  of  Christian  evidences  ”  by  means  of 
**  lectures  addressed  to  the  educated,”  the  volume  before 
us  containing  the  commencement  of  a  series  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  indefinitely.  Its  second  object  is  **  the  formation 
of  classes  under  competent  class-leaders,  for  the  instruction 
of  those  in  lower  grades  of  society  who  are  exposed  to  the 
thickening  dangers  arising  from  that  organised  diffusion  of 
infidel  principles  which  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
monitory  signs  of  the  present  time.”  Its  third  object  is 

to  stimulate  private  study  by  the  circulation  of  useful 
tracts,  and  by  the  offer  of  prizes  to  such  as  may  be  willing 
that  their  private  study  should  be  tested  by  competitive 
examination.”^  Respecting  the  latter  project  we  are  told 
that,  “  from  the  amount  of  competition  for  the  prizes  that 
have  been  offered,  examination  in, Christian  evidences  will 
form  a  large  and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  future 
woik  of  the  Society.”  There  is  something  wrong  in  the 
syntax  of  this  clause,  but  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  it  is 
father  comical.  Indeed,  we  hope  we  are  not  irreverent  in 
saying  that  the  whole  programme  of  the  Christian  Evidence 
Sc^ety  is  very  amusing.  It  proposes  to  convert  “  the  edu¬ 
cated,”  or  such  of  them  as  have  time  and  money  to  spend  in 
listening  to  Anglican  bishops  and  Dissenting  pastors  on  a 
week-day,  by  means  of  popular  lectures.  It  proposes  to 
convert  the  “  lower  grades  of  society,”  that  is,  we  suppose, 
the  infidel  working-men,  by  means  of  Bible-classes ;  and  it 
{MToposes  to  circulate,  apparently  among  all  classes  “  useful 
tracts,”  In  which  the  readers  of  them  may  afterwards  be 
examined,  and  as  a  crowning  exploit,  those  readers  who 
show  most  mastery  of  the  subject  are  to  be  rewarded  with 
prizes.  The  Christian  Evidence  Society  is  certainly  wise 
IB  its  generation.  In  past  times  terrorism  was  the  great 
instrument  of  conversion,  and  there  is  still  no  lack  of  petty 
hoosehold  persecution  and  of  minor  social  tyranny  by 
which  even  grown  men,  as  well  as  women  and  children,  are 
forced  into  being  Christians.  We  know,  too,  that  bribery 
conimoea  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  powerful  weapon 
m  the  hands  of  the  orthodox,  and  that  most  of  the  poor 
people  who  go  to  chuich  go  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  of 
bread,  the  soup,  and  the  coals  which  they  are  thus  able  to 
procure  by  a  somewhat  easier  penance  than  stone-breaking 
or  oakom-pickbg  in  workhouse  yards.  But  this  idea  of 


who  are  already  among  the  faithful, 
will  have  any  effect  in  “  supplying  the  many  that 
fluctuating  between  belief  and  no  belief  with  sober 
and  valid  arguments,”  or  even  with  answers  that  r 
to  them  sober,  and  with  what  they  may  accept  as  valid 
arguments,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say ;  for  the  world  is 
crowded  with  weak  people  with  whom  specious  talk  has 
weight,  especially  if  the  talker  be  an  archbishop  or  a 
bishop.  But  we  may  safely  say  that  they  will  not  convince 
a  single  “  unbeliever.”  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
lecturers  themselves  expected  this.  They  appear  rather  to 
have  carefully  drawn  out  their  scheme  so  as  to  keep  clear 
of  the  adversaries  they  pretend  to  attack,  and  to  reach  the 
ears  only  of  the  admiring  young  ladies  who  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  made  up  the  audience  at  St  George’s  Hall,  and  who 
will  be  the  chief  readers  of  this  pretty  volume,  neatly 
printed  on  toned  paper.  Had  the  Chidstian  Evidence 
Society  really  proposed  to  overturn  Positivism,  it  would 
have  given  at  least  one  whole  course  of  lectures  to  the 
subject,  and  sought  the  assistance  of  several  competent 
men,  instead  of  leaving  one  clergyman  to  exhaust  the 
whole  matter,  or  to  exhaust  his  own  acquaintance  with  it, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  Mr  Jack¬ 
son’s  lecture  is  very  neatly  put  together,  and  is  perhaps  the 
ablest  lecture  in  the  volume ;  but  it  only  misrepresents 
Positivism,  and  then  chiefly  sneers  at  the  misrepresentation. 
We  are  compelled  to  believe  that  its  whole  purpose  is 
served  in  pleasing  the  hearers  or  readers  who  ate  willing  to 
be  pleased,  and  that  it  serves  that  purpose  all  the  better 
because  it  is  not  the  sort  of  lecture  which  Mr  Harrison  or 
any  other  Positivist  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
answer.  Mr  Mill,  in  his  work  on  Auguste  Comte  and  Posi¬ 
tivism,  has  shown,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  refuted,  wherein 
lie  the  weak  and  fallacious  parts  of  Positive  teaching ;  and 
had  Mr  Jackson,  instead  of  here  and  there  repeating  some 
of  Mr  Mill’s  views,  epitomised  his  whole  argument  he  might 
have  done  good,  if  humble,  work.  But  his  lecture,  as  it 
stands,  is  altogether  worthless  as  an  attack,  and  can  only 
succeed  in  strengthening  the  prejudices  of  all  who  accept 
it  as  an  authority.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the  other  lectures 
in  this  volume.  Their  authors  have  set  up  so  many  nine¬ 
pins,  labelled  Materialism,  Pantheism,  and  the  like,  and 
then  have  knocked  them  down  to  the  satisfaction  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  admirers,  but  to  the  advantage  of  no  one. 
If  these  are  the  best  modern  Christian  evidences  that  can 
be  produced,  Christianity  is  in  a  bad  way. 

Yet  their  intention,  especially  as  it  is  propounded  by 
Bishop  Ellicott  in  his  “  explanatory  paper,”  is  tolerably 
ambitious  and  comprehensive.  The  first  three  lectures  are 
“  preparatory  and  prelusive.”  In  them  the  Archbishop  m 
York,  Dr  Bigg,  and  Mr  Jackson,  in  turn,  demolish 
Materialism,  Pantheism,  and  Positivism,  and  “  demonstrate 
successfully  the  untenable  nature  of  the  systems  that  have 
been  placed  in  competition  with  Christianity.”  Then  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Dr  Stoughton  “  deal  with  the  chiei 
difficulties  arising  from  the  supposed  conflict  between 
science  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  The  first  shows  “  h^, 
on  scientific  considerations,  a  revelation  was  to  be  expected, 
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and  how,  consequeotly,  the  evidences  of  Christianity  have 
a  strong  claim  upon  the  attention  of  every  right-thinking 
xnan  and  the  second  describes  and  approves  “  the  nature 
and  the  value  of  the  miraculous  testimony  to  Christianity.” 
These  five  are  supposed  to  exhaust  the  scientific  part  of  the 
question.  The  rest  are  historical.  In  one  lecture  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  explains  **  the  gradual  nature  of  the 
Divine  revelation,”  and  in  another  Professor  Bawlinson 
refutes  “  the  alleged ,  historical  difficulties  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,”  finding  thirty-six  pages,  equal  to  about 
ten  columns  of  the  Examiner,  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
«  These  two  lectures,”  says  Bishop  Ellicott,  “  were  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  moral  difficulties 
that  have  been  felt  in  reference  to  some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but,  for  this  subject,  the  Committee  were  not 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  lecturer  for  the  present 
year.”  The  gap  is  supplied,  however,  by  about  a  dozen 
sentences  from  Dr  Ellicott  himself,  which  are  probably  quite 
as  clear  and  convincing  as  any  long  lecture  on  the  subject, 
emanating  from  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  would  be. 
“It  is  utterly  out  of  the  question,”  he  says,  “to  attempt 
to  consider  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  Divine 
workings,  except  as  to  the  manner  of  their  representation 
by  the  human  narrator,  whose  human  powers  were  the 
instruments  by  which  God  was  pleased  to  communicate  the 
outward  facts  of  those  workings  to  the  children  of  men. 
In  regard  to  the  Divine  workings  themselves,  especially 
when  they  come  before  us  in  the  general  forms  of  judg¬ 
ments  on  individuals  or  nations,  all  we  may  presume  safely 
to  do  is  to  regard  them  as  manifestations  of  Divine  right¬ 
eousness  in  judicial  relations,  or  contradistinctions  to  the 
sins  or  transgressions  of  men.”  If  ”  all  we  may  presume 
safely  to  do  ”  about  our  difficulty  is  to  take  it  on  trust 
and  without  daring  to  argue  about  it,  what  is  the  good  of 
such  pretence  of  argument  as  the  Christian  Evidence 
Society  puts  forward  in  sonorous  and  empty  phrases  ? 
“Allah  is  Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.”  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  Christianity,  and  the  Christian  Evidence  Society 
is  its  dogmatic  teacher.  We  get  no  farther  than  that ;  and 
if  that  is  the  gist  of  all  the  lectures  we  have  already 
enumerated,  it  is  also  the  gist  of  the  last  four  in  the 
series.  Of  these  four  one  is  by  Mr  Bow  in  answer 
to  “  the  mythical  theories  of  Christianity  ”  advanced 
by  Strauss  and  the  Tubingen  school ;  another  is  by 
Professor  Stanley  Leathes  on  “  the  evidential  value  of 
St  Paul’s  Epistles  ;  ”  another  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  on 
“  Christ’s  teaching  and  infiuence  on  the  world  ” ;  and 
another,  the  most  inadequate  and  incomplete  of  the  whole 
series,  by  Canon  Cook  on  “  the  completeness  and  adequacy 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.” 

While  reading  this  volume,  we  have  marked  numerous 
passages  to  bo  quoted  or  commented  upon  in  illustration  of 
the  faulty  and  insufficient  nature  of  this  exploit  in  modern 
Christian  evidence.  But  it  would  be  waste  of  words  to 
discuss  details  when  the  whole  structure  is  valueless.  These 
lectures  are  evidently  meant  only  to  gratify  and  encourage 
those  who  already  “  believe.”  To  “  the  unbelievers  ”  they 
are  only  addressed  for  form’s  sake.  All  the  arguments 
are  based  on  assumptions  which  they  repudiate.  In  every 
pompously  advanced  syllogism  at  least  one  of  the  premisses 
will  be  declared  by  every  ‘‘  sceptic  ”  to  be  hypothetical,  if 
^t  a  proved  fallacy.  The  work  may  be  useful  as  a  cram- 
wok  to  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society ;  but  it  will  be  only  another  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews  and  more  foolishness  to  the  Greeks. 


pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  its  histoiy  and  working, 
and  his  account  of  it  is  more  accurate  than  could  well  have 
been  expected  from  an  adverse  critic,  writing  while  popular 
prejudice  is  still  at  its  height,  and  when  any  sort  of  mis¬ 
representation  and  injustice  would  be  welcome  to  most 
readers  of  his  work.  The  volume  contrasts  very  favourably 
with  most  of  the  newspaper  articles  and  essays  that  have 
appeared  in  France,  and  have  been  copied  or  imitated  in 
England  and  other  countries.  M.  Villetard  has  drawn 
most  of  his  statements  from  authentic  sources,  and  his 
arguments,  if  they  are  sometimes  built  on  false  grounds, 
are  free  from  intentional  falsehood.  His  work  is,  there¬ 
fore,  well  worth  the  attention  of  readers  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  France.  It  purports  to  sketch  the  whole  history 
of  the  Association,  and  does  so  with  tolerable  completeness  ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  its  information  about  the  action 
of  the  body  in  France  is  most  elaborate  and  correct.  Its 
main  use  is  in  helping  students  of  contemporary  history  to 
see  how  the  Association  adapted  itself  to  the  circumstances 
of  political  and  social  life  under  the  Empire,  and  how  it 
worked  out  the  famous  results  that  appeared  in  the  civil 
war  of  last  spring. 

The  International  Association,  as  every  one  now  knows, 
was  founded  in  London  at  St  Martin’s  Hall  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1864.  M.  Villetard  traces  its  origin  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the  5th  of  August,  1862, 
when  a  number  of  French  workmen,  who  had  come  over 
to  see  the  Great  Exhibition,  were  publicly  welcomed  by 
some  representative  English  workmen.  An  address  deli¬ 
vered  on  that  occasion  hinted  at  many  topics  that  have 
since  been  included  in  the  programmes  of  the  Association, 
and  it  was  then  agreed  that  Committees  should  be  appointed 
“  to  correspond  upon  questions  of  international  industry.” 
In  March,  1864,  when  two  deputies  had  to  be  chosen  by  Paris 
for  the  National  Assembly,  M.  Tolain  and  some  others,  who 
afterwards  became  prominent  members  of  the  International 
Association,  joined  in  a  demand  that  one  of  the  two  should 
be  a  working  man.  “  Universal  suffrage,”  they  said  in  an 
address  which  they  issued,  “  has  given  us  political  rights ; 
we  must  now  work  out  our  social  emancipation 

“  A  ceux  qoi  croient  voir  s’organiser  la  resistance,  la  grire, 
aussitdt  que  nous  revendiquons  la  liberty,  nous  diroiis :  Vous  ne 
connaissez  pas  les  ouvriers ;  iis  poursuivent  on  but  bien  autrement 

§rand,  bien  autrement  fdcond  que  celui  d'epuiser  leurs  forces  dans 
es  luttes  joumalibres  oil  des  deux  cdtbs  les  adversaires  ne  trou- 
veraient  en  definitive  que  la  mine  pour  les  uns  et  la  misbre  ponr 
les  autres.  Le  tiers-btat  disait:  Qu*est-ce  que  le  tiers?  Bien! 
Que  doit-il  btre  ?  Tout.  Nous  ne  dirons  pas :  Qu’est-ce  que  I’ou- 
vrier  ?  Bien.  Que  doit-il  btre  ?  Tout !  Mais  nous  dirons :  La 
bourgeoisie,  notre  atnbe,  sut,  en  ’89,  absorber  la  noblesse  et 
detruire  d’injustes  privileges.  II  s’ant  pour  nous  non  de  detrnire 
les  droits  dont  jouissent  justemeutles  classes  moyennes,  mais  de 
conquerir  la  mbme  liberte  d’action.... 

“  Qu’on  ue  nous  accuse  point  de  rbver  lois  agraires,  egalitd 
chimbrique,  qui  mettrait  cbacun  sur  le  lit  de  Frocuste,  partage, 
maximum  impbt  force,  &c.  Non  I  il  est  grand  temps  d’en  finir 
avcc  ces  calomuies,  propagdes  par  nos  ennemis  et  adoptees  par  les 
ignorants.  La  liberte  du  travail,  le  credit,  la'solidarite,  voilb  nos 
rbves.  Le  jour  oil  ils  se  realiseront,  pour  la  gloire  et  la  pros- 
pbrite  d’un  pays  qui  nous  est  cher,  il  ny  aura  plus  ni  bourgeois, 
ni  proietaires,  ni  patrons,  ni  ouvriers.  Tous  les  citoyeus  seront 
egaux  en  droits.” 

Only  three  hundred  and  eighty  votes  were  given  for  M. 
Tolain,  who  came  forward  as  the  working-man’s  candidate 
at  this  election  :  but  those  who  inferred  from  those  num- 


THE  INTEBNATIONAL  ASSOCUTION  IN 
FBANCE. 

Uistoire  de  V InterncUionale.  Par  Edmond  Villetard,  Redaoteur  du 
Journal  des  Ddbata,  Paris :  Gamier  Frbrcs. 

Seeing  how  important  has  been  the  recent  action  of  the 
International  Working  Men’s  Association  in  France,  and 
how  large  a  share  it  still  has  in  the  thoughts  of  all  thinking 
renchmen,  it  is  not  strange  that  several  books  or  pamph- 
ets  should  already  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  M. 
filetard’s  is  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  that  we  have 
We  need  hardly  say  that  M.  Villetard  is  violently 
opposed  to  the  Association,  but  he  has  evidently  taken 
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hourgboisie.  How  far  he  is  correct  in  this  opinion  we  are 
unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  either  intentionally  or 
thoughtlessly,  the  Association  was  allowed  to  take  root  in 
France,  and  that,  once  planted,  it  grew  with  a  rapidity  and 
a  vigour  that  no  Imperial  tyranny  could  check. 

All  who  desire  such  information  will  find  in  M.  Ville- 
tard’s  volume  a  very  full  account  of  the  general  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Association,  a  history  of  its  various  congresses, 
and  copies  of  its  successive  programmes  and  addresses.  He 
might,  however,  have  more  clearly  pointed  out  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  its  arrangements.  Its  main  purpose  is  fixed  and 
uniform — “the  emancipation  of  labour.”  It  declared  at 
starting,  and  it  continues  to  declare,  “  that  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  working  classes  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
working  classes  themselves ;  that  the  struggle  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes  means  a  struggle  not 
for  class  privileges  and  monopolies,  but  for  equal  rights  and 
duties  and  the  abolition  of  all  class-rule ;  that  the  econo¬ 
mical  subjection  of  the  man  of  labour  to  the  monopoliser 
of  the  means  of  labour  lies  at  the  bottom  of  servitude  in 
all  its  forms,  of  all  social  misery,  mental  degradation,  and 
political  dependence  ;  and  that  the  economical  emancipation 
of  the  working  classes  is,  therefore,  the  great  end  to  which 
every  political  movement  ought  to  be  subordinate  as  a 
means.”  But  it  regards  “  political  movement  ”  as  only  a 
means.  Each  branch  and  each  section,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  left  to  choose  its  own  course,  or  to  enter  into  any 
league  that  it  thinks  fit  with  few  or  many  other  branches 
and  sections.  There  is  no  prescribing  of  means  by  the 
central  governing  body,  no  compulsory  adhesion  of  the 
whole  society  to  the  measures  adopted  by  any  portion  of  it. 
Thus  we  find  that,  in  England,  the  chief  efforts  of  the 
Association  are  directed  to  the  solidification  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  trade-unions;  and  there  is,  apparently,  no  dis¬ 
tinct  political  action  at  all.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  clear  of  politics. 
The  French  working  men  saw,  or  imagined,  that  they  could 
work  out  no  economical  revolution  without  first  working  out 
a  political  revolution  ;  and  to  that  they  applied  themselves. 
At  first  they  held  aloof  from  the  Bed  Bepublicans  ;  and  in 
theory,  at  any  rate,  they  have  never  sympathised  with 
the  Beds.  “  Les  vrais  socialistes,”  as  M.  Villetard  says, 

“  vouent  h.  la  meme  execration  Louis  XVI.  et  Robespierre, 
Tun  comme  chef  de  I’aristocratie,  et  I’autre  comme  meneur  | 
de  la  ^  reaction  bourgeoise.*  ”  It  was  on  this  account,  if 
on  any,  that  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  began  by  favour¬ 
ing  the  Association.  But  it  soon  appeared  to  Napoleon  III. 
that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Association,  the  ouvriers 
threatened  to  become  far  more  powerful  opponents  than  the 
hourgc&iSf  that  Social  Democracy  was  far  more  dangerous 
than  Red  Republicanism.  The  Bed  Republicans,  too,  very 
quickly  began  to  cross  over  to  the  new  party,  and  sought 
to  form  with  it  an  offensive,  if  not  a  defensive,  alliance.  We 
have  lately  seen  the  consequences. 

A  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  International  Association  is 
that  all  war  is  hateful,  that  “  the  only  justifiable  war  in 
history  is  the  war  of  the  enslaved  against  the  enslavers.” 
Foreseeing  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  it  made 
every  possible  endeavour  to  avert  it.  All  its  journals  de¬ 
cried  against  it,  and  implored'  the  working  men  of  both 
countries  to  use  all  their  influence  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Three  days  before  the  war  was  proclaimed,  the 
Parisian  members  of  the  Association  issued  an  eloquent 
protest  against  the  wicked  project  to  which  the  Em- 
‘peror  was  hounded  on  by  the  party  of  M.  Thiers  and  M. 
Jules  Favro ;  and  similar  language  was  used  afterwards 
again  and  again.  For  this,  if  for  nothing  else,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  bo  honoured.  Only  when  the  disaster  at 
Sedan  had  given  to  the  Germans  all  the  triumph  they 
needed,  and  the  war  assumed  a  new  aspect,  did  the  French 
“  Internationals  ”  assent  to  its  prosecution.  Then  they 
joined  in  the  defence  of  their  country  against  wanton  inva¬ 
sion.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  offered  them  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  could  never  be  again  hoped  for,  of  working  out 
their  revolutionary  projects  ;  but,  as  everybody  knows,  they 
allowed  that  opportunity  to  slip  in  order  that  they  might 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  patriotic  resistance  of 
the  invaders  which  had  first  to  be  attempted.  Matters  were 
ripe  for  the  experiment  of  the  Paris  Commune  on  the  4th 


of  September,  but  it  was  only  made  on  the  18th  of  March. 
That  experiment  is  not  chronicled  by  M.  Villetard.  He 
contents  himself  with  a  paragraph  of  sneers  and  mis¬ 
representations,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer 
in  the  Journal  des  Dehats ^  and  which  justify  his  statement 
that  “  the  day  when  one  can  usefully  write  its  history  ig 
not  yet  come.”  "When  the  history  is  written,  M.  Villetard 
may  learn  that  the  action  of  the  International  Association 
during  its  forced  alliance  with  the  Red  Republicans,  and 
under  the  peril  of  invasion  by  the  Versaillist  troops,  was 
not  so  execrable  as  he  now  considers  it.  Let  us  hope  so, 
at  any  rate,  since  his  volume  closes  with  the  alarming 
assurance  that,  “  though  we  need  not  fear  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  social  revolution,*’  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  strong  enough  to  make  every  great  town  in 
Europe  “  the  theatre  of  occurrences  as  tragic  as  those  that 
have  failed  to  cause  the  utter  ruin  of  Paris.” 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  LIFE. 


Four  Years  at  Yale.  By  a  Graduate  of  ’69.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
U.S. :  Chatfield  and  Co.  London  :  Trubner. 


This  is  a  lengthy,  dull,  ill- written  book  on  a  subject  that 
might  have  been  made  highly  interesting.  In  his  preface 
the  author  anticipates  adverse  criticism,  and  resorts  to  a 
variety  of  transparent  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
arming  the  critics.  He  tells  us  he  is  a  young  and  unprac¬ 
tised  writer  ;  that  his  book  “  must  inevitably  contain  many 
errors  in  its  facts  and  statements  and  that  it  is  equally 
inevitable  ”  that  it  “  must  contain  many  errors  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  special  literary  defects ;  ”  all  of  which  we  are 
quite  ready  to  admit.  But  though  this  excessive  self- 
deprecation  may  be  just  enough,  it  is  unnatural.  It 
bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  ’umility  of'  Uriah 
Heep,  and  the  tone  assumed  in  the  preface  is  not 
maintained  throughout  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
Graduate  of  ’69  thinks  it  not  at  all  improbable,  or,  at 
least,  not  impossible,  that  a  second  edition  of  his  book  may 
be  called  for,  and  professes  the  utmost  anxiety  to  profit  by 
the  criticism  to  which  the  first  edition  may  be  subjected. 
In  order  that  their  strictures  may  be  a  real  benefit  to  him, 
he  invites  his  reviewers  “  to  descend  into  the  details  of  the 
matter,  and  not  to  dismiss  ’*  him  and  his  book  “  with  a  few 
general  maledictions.”  Detail,  we  may  here  remark,  is  the 
Graduate’s  weakness.  Nine-tenths  of  his  book  are  filled  with 
bare,  confused  catalogues  of  microscopically  minute  details. 
He  is  a  picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  and  his  book  is 
accurately  enough  described  by  himself  as  a  “  compilation  of 
facts  which  no  one  has  ever  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  group 
together,”  if  it  be  understood  that  the  term  “  group  ”  does 
not  imply  any  artistic  treatment.  It  is  his  peculiar  boast 
that  he  has  “  accounted  no  fact  too  trivial  or  insignificant 
to  be  unworthy  of  record,”  and  that  he  has  scrupulously 
avoided  “  those  matters  which  a  formal  historian  would 
render  prominent.” 

But  there  is  another  peculiarity  of  this  book  which  ia 
not  devoid  of  significance.  Its  author  tells  us  that  he  has 
written  it  “  impersonally,”  and,  in  reference  to  the  chapter 
on  the  students’  societies,  he  says  :  “I  have  taken  an  out¬ 
side  view  of  matters,  and  reported  nothing  save  what  a 
man  learns — or,  at  least,  might  easily  learn — who  never 
enters  a  society-hall.”  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the 
whole  volume  relating  either  to  the  societies  or  to  any¬ 
thing  else  that  might  not  have  been  written  by  a  man  who- 
had  never  seen  Yale  College,  and  if  “  A  Graduate  of  ’69’ 
had  not  expressly  stated  that  he  had  passed  through  the 
curriculum  there,  we  should  have  regarded  his  book  simply 
as  an  indifferent  specimen  of  industrious  American  book¬ 
making.  We  accept  the  author’s  statement,  however,  and 
ascribe  the  apparent  absence  of  personal  experience  and 
observation  in  *  Four  Years  at  Yale  ’  partly  to  design  and 
partly  to  a  lack  of  descriptive  power  on  the  part  of  the 
author. 

Of  the  Graduate’s  grammar  we  shall  say  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  blunders  he  makes, 
but  his  style  would  reSly  seem  to  be  the  product,  to  some 
extent,  of  Yale  College.  In  the  opening  chapter,  headed 
“  Historical  and  Explanatory,”  we  are  furnished  with  a 
vocabulary  of  the  college  slang,  which  enters  largely  into 
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the  composition  of  the  book,  and  on  which  the  Graduate  assembled,  elect  a  *  picture  committee*  of  four  or  five 
seems  chiefly  to  rely  to  ^ve  it  the  special  Yale  flavour,  members;  and  decide  what  artist  they  will  employ  for  the 
Many  of  the  words  and  phrases  are  in  use  on  this  side  of  work— the  claims  of  the  two  or  three  competitors  for  their 
the  Atlantic,  but  the  maj^ty  are  indigenous,  and  we  hope  favour  having  been  well  discussed  beforehand.*’  The  Corn¬ 
ell  never  be  exported.  This  book,  ^  are  glad  to  say,  mittee  enter  into  a  regular  written  contract  with  the  photo- 
is  not  likely  to  populanse  them.  We  shall  cite  four  grapher,  which  contains  « a  clause  allowing  the  members 
specimens  from  the  Graduate  s  Glossary.  ‘  Fizzle,  par-  of  the  committee  to  receive  their  own  pictures  without 
tial  failure  on  recitation,  he  says,  naeaning  apparently  charge,  in  return  for  their  official  labours.”  Here  follows 
in  recitation.  **  Flunk,'*  an  entire  failure.  Both  these  a  minute  and  wearisome  account  of  the  arrangements  the 
words  are  used  as  verbs.  Fraud,  a  humbug,  an  im-  photographer  has  to  make,  &c.  Early  in  the  third  term 
position,  a  sell.”  We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  comes  the  report  that  a  box  of  pictures  has  arrived  and 
the  last-mentioned  word  as  a  thoroughly  established  and  the  seniors  make  a  wild  rush  to  the  room  of  the  chief 
respectable  English  term,  and  would  be  sorry  to  believe  committee-man  to  assure  themselves  of  its  truth.  The 
that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  slang  in  the  United  result  of  each  man’s  order  is  enclosed  in  a  separate  burfdle, 
States.  It  must  be  a  strange  college  where  “  sell  ’*  passes  accompanied  by  a  bill,  which  most  be  paid  to  the  comi 


current  without  remark,  and  fraud  ”  is  tabooed  as  abnor¬ 
mal.  Alumnus,  our  Graduate  informs  us,  means  “a 
graduate,  though  the  word  is  more  frequently  used  in  the 
plural,  alumni.**  We  have  ventured  to  italicise  the 
« though,”  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  second 
edition.  And  while  we  are  noting  points  of  this  kind,  we 
may  ask  whether  the  statement  that  Elihu  Yale,  “  hearing 
that  a  college  had  been  started  in  his  colonial  birthplace,” 
might  not  suggest  the  ridiculous  idea  that  the  worthy 
founder  had  more  than  one  birthplace  ?  But  if  we  were 


mittee  before  the  pictures  can  be  removed  from  the  room 
— a  precaution  which,  we  suppose,  has  been  found  to  be 
necessary.  Then  begins  the  exchanging,  **  As  soon  as  a 
man  receives  his  bundle  he  withdraws  to  his  room,  and 
affixes  his  autograph  to  his  pictures — perhaps  laying  aside 
the  best  of  them  for  his  particular  friends — and  is  then 
ready  to  receive  callers.  He  has  not  long  to  wait  for 
them,  for  his  name  was  posted  upon  the  door  of  the 
committee’s  room  in  the  list  of  *  picture  arrivals  *  as 
soon  as  he  withdrew  therefrom  with  his  bundle,  and  the 


to  enter  into  rudimentary  criticism  of  this  kind,  we  should  hungry  hangers-on  at  once  noised  it  abroad  ;  so,  hour  after 
interest  and  benefit  nobody  except  the  author.  hour,  the  ‘  Bap,  rap,  rap  I  ’  is  followed  by  the  '  Come 

There  are  interesting  facts  in  the  volume,  however,  ^  *  Hullo  I  Pictures  come  f  *  *  Yes,  help  yourself !  * 


One  of  the  few  quotable  passages  we  can  discover  in  the  “aatter  of  form,  inaplying  no  friendship  whatever.  It  is 

book  is  a  quotation  from  “a  writer  of  the  period,”  of  the  unTOtten  law  of  the  college,  and  must  be 

describing  the  ceremony  of  the  “  Burial  of  Euclid”  as  it  complied  with.  Full  particulars  as  to  the  price  and  size 

was  performed  by  the  Sophomores,  or  second-year  students,  photo^aphs,  the  s^  of  albums  t^y  are  preserved 

at  Yale  in  1843  •  found  in  *Four  Years  at  Yale,  along  with 

*  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  a  mass  of  other  equally  uninteresting  and  unimportant 

“This  book  [Euclid],  the  terror  of  the  dilatory  and  unapt,  „a-ticular8  The  oassaffes  to  which  wo  have  directed  att am. 
haring  at  length  been  completely  mastered,  the  class,  as  their  Particulars,  ine  passages  to  wnicn  we  nave  directed  atten- 

acquaintance  with  the  Greek  mathematician  is  about  to  close,  tion  are  the  most  interesting  it  contains.  ^  But  wo  should 
assemble  [by  divisions  ?]  in  their  respective  places  of  meeting,  be  sorry  to  think  that  it  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  intel- 
and  prepare  (secretly  for  fear  of  the  faculty)  for  the  anniversary,  ligence  and  literary  skill  that  are  developed  in  American 
The  necessary  committee  having  been  appointed,  and  the  regular  colleges 

nTAnariitinna  nrrlprAfl  n  pprpmnnv  li«a  anmPtimPB  tnlrpn  nliipp  HltP  •  _ 


at  Yale  in  1843  : 

“This  book  [Euclid],  the  terror  of  the  dilatory  and  unapt, 
haring  at  length  been  completely  mastered,  the  class,  as  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  mathematician  is  about  to  close, 
assemble  [by  divisions  ?]  in  their  respective  places  of  meeting, 
and  prepare  (secretly  for  fear  of  the  faculty)  for  the  anniversary. 
The  necessary  committee  having  been  appointed,  and  the  regular 
preparations  ordered,  a  ceremony  has  sometimes  taken  place  like 
the  following:  The  huge  poker  is  heated  in  the  old  stove  and 
driven  through  the  smoking  volume,  and  the  division,  marshalled 
in  line,  for  once  at  least  '  see  through  ’  the  whole  affair.  They 
then  '  understand  ’  it,  as  it  is  passed  above  their  heads  ;  and  they 
finally  march  over  it  in  solemn  procession,  and  are  enabled,  as 
they  step  firmly  on  its  covers,  to  assert  with  truth  that  they  have 
‘  gone  over  ’  it — poor  jokes,  indeed,  but  sufiScient  to  afford  abun¬ 
dant  laughter.  And  then  follow  speeches,  comical  and  pathetic, 
and  shouting  and  merriment.  The  night  assigned  having  arrived. 


X  lie  iiu^e  pvivci  19  iicai»e«A  tit  me  vivi  oi/ajve  auvt  _ 

driven  through  the  smoking  volume,  and  the  division,  marshalled  NEW  NOVELS, 

in  line,  for  once  at  least  ‘  see  through  ’  the  whole  affair.  They  ^  B  jl„i.  j,.  Grant.  Hurst  and  Blackett 

then  ‘  understand  it,  as  it  is  passed  above  their  heads ;  and  they  •  •  .  i  i  i?  \  • 

finally  march  over  it  in  solemn  procession,  and  are  enabled,  as  Therewasvalidity  in  the  plea  of  the  journalist  who  excused 

they  step  firmly  on  its  covers,  to  assert  with  truth  that  they  have  the  lengthiness  of  a  leading  article  on  the  ground  that 

•  gone  over’  it-poor  jokes,  indeed,  but  sufiScient  to  afford  abun-  not  had  time  to  make  it  shorter  ;  but  why  do  novel- 

dant  laughter.  And  then  follow  speeches,  comical  and  pathetic,  . .  t.  t,  _ u 

and  shouting  and  merriment.  The  night  assigned  having  arrived,  writers,  who  have  ample  leisure  for  condensing,  think  it 

how  carefully  they  assemble,  all  silent,  at  the  place  appointed!  necessary  to  spread  over  three  volumes  the  story  which 
Laid  on  its  bier,  covered  with  sable  pall,  and  borne  in  solemn  would  be  so  much  more  readable  in  one,  and  hammer  out 
state,  the  corpse  (».  e.,  the  book)  is  carried  with  slow  procession,  ^jeagre  little  plots  as  gold-beaters  hammer  their  metal, 

fi«.e.‘'rd“Kpiraod“UmMi„rof  S  cLked  *0  cover  the  greatest  p^sible  surface  at  the  ^riBce  of 

opened  grave  or  the  funeral  pyre.  A  gleaming  line  of  blazing  solidity  and  depth?  We  recommend  the  authoress  of 
torches  and  twinkling  lanterns  moves  along  the  quiet  streets  and  *  Artiste  ’  to  try  the  experiment  of  expunging  six  hundred 
through  the  open  fields,  and  the  snow  creaks  hoarsely  under  the  pages  and  then  to  apply  the  pruning  knife  to  the 

fo'rmeda^nnnH^'^^  reach  the  scene,  and  a  circle  is  three  hundred:  the  result  would  be  a  rather 

lormea  around  the  consecrated  spot ;  if  the  ceremony  is  a  burial,  v  ii.  r  u  r  _ _ 

the  defunct  is  laid  all  carefully  in  his  grave,  and  then  his  friends  prettily  told  story,  replete  with  the  faults  of  a  very  young 
celebrate  in  prose  or  verse  his  memory,  his  virtues,  and  his  nn-  and  self-conscious  writer.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  veiy 
timely  end:  and  three  oboli  are  tossed  into  his  tomb  to  satisfy  the  wearisome  in  parts,  though  here  and  there  we  find  indi- 

“■«  •“*  1"“';  cations  of  a  capacity  for  better  things  in  the  future,  and 

the  tomb;  and  a  moaning  is  made — a  sound  of  groans’ going  up  there  is  throughout  a  feminine  tone  and  an  absent  of 
to  the  seventh  heaven — and  the  earth  is  thrown  in,  and  the  head-  vulgar  sensationalism  quite  refreshing  in  contrast  with  tno 
«one  with  epitaph  placed  duly  to  hallow  the  grave  of  the  dead,  majority  of  the  young-lady  novels  of  the  day. 

custom  of  his  native  land,  the  pyre,  duly  mu  gf  <  Artiste’  is  of  the  very  simplest  construction, 

prepared  with  combustibles,  is  made  the  centre  of  the  ring;  a  ^  Tn'rrht  TioarfpH  fn'rl  fallfl  in 

ponderous  jar  of  turpentine  or  whisky  is  the  fragrant  incense,  and  Hazel  Gray,  an  oddish,  cle^r,  ng  t-  ^  \  , 

the  lighted  fire  mounts  up  in  the  still  night,  and  the  alarm  love  with  her  guardian,  Henry  L»ennard,  a  genius,  Dus 
wnnds  dim  in  the  distance,  the  eulogium  is  spoken,  and  theme-  hearing  it  rumoured  that  he  intends  marrying  another 
ash?.  p“8trious  dead  honoured ;  the  urn  receives  the  sacred  j  ,  ^  ^jg  fj.gjp  j.ggf  and,  after  a  time,  makes  her 

<feAundeAua«uu.eduame,ontheFreuA.tage,w^^^^^^ 
ends ;  a  song,  a  loud  hurrah,  and  the  last  she  is  pronounced  a  worthy  successor  of  Bwnel. 
j  Tial  roysterer  seeks  short  and  profound  slumber.’*  Leonard  is,  of  course,  desperately  in  love  with  her  all  tho 


-  ^ne  custom  of  exchanging  photographic  portraits  which  recognises  her  wHiie  acting  in  a 

obtains  among  the  students  of  Tale,  preserving  as  much  of  of  the  Mediterranean,  rushes  frantically  behind  the  scenw, 
«  own  language  as  possible,  without,  however,  allowing  marries  her,  and  through  her  influence  so  far  suMues  hia 
the  narrative  to  become  tedious.  -  A  few  weeks  after  the  genius  to  the  level  of  common  humanity  m  to  become  a 
p€ning  of  the  full  term,  the  seniors,  in  class  meeting  member  of  Parliament  and  the  father  of  a  baby. 
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There  is  nothing  more  improbable  in  this  little  story 
than  is  warrantable  in  a  modern  novel ;  the  characters  of 
Hazel  and  of  the  old  French  artist,  Dalcourt,  are  drawn 
with  considerable  power,  and  some  of  the  descriptive 
passages  are  graphic  and  vivid  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tahe 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  hero,  who,  though  intended  to 
represent  something  very  grand  and  poetic,  comes  out  little 
more  than  a  pedant  and  a  prig. 

Beginning  life  as  an  Indian  official,  he  is  splendidly 
above  his  work,  and  must  have  been  one  of  the  India  Board's 
very  hard  bargains.  Now,  could  it  be  expected  that  a 
genius  “  hungering  for  the  infinite  "  would  descend  to  the 
vulgar  duties  of  governing  provinces,  developing  industry 
and  commerce,  opening  roads,  or  administering  justice  ? 
Let  ordinary  officials  earn  their  dirty  salaries  by  drudging 
at  their  desks  and  plodding  over  figures ;  our  hero,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  account  he  gives  of  himself  in  a  letter  to 
his  bosom  friend,  has  other  things  to  do  in  India,  or  as  he 
c  ills  it  our  Eastern  Empire, — “  where  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  wash  their  coral  strand."  “  I  have  trodden 
the  ‘  Kinchin junga,’  "  ho  writes,  “  on  the  highest  range  of 
mountains  which  are  worthy  their  name  of  Himalayas,  *  the 
abodes  of  snow,'  and  I  have  plucked  the  Saussuria  on  those 
points  of  Thibet  where  the  lichens  and  the  mosses  dis¬ 
appear  on  the  confines  of  life." 

Nor  were  these  his  only  achievements  in  the  service  of 
his  country  :  while  his  grovelling  colleagues  had  to  perform 
their  daily  ablutions  by  the  vulgar  medium  of  a  tub,  the 
genius  bathed  in  the  silent  loveliness  of  the  Indian  mid¬ 
night  with  the  silver  rays  of  its  virgin  moon  streaming  in 
floods  of  a  chaste  and  tender  luxury  of  light." 

Fortunately  he  is  relieved  from  “the  grim  prosaicism  of 
life  ”  by  circumstances  which  make  him  “  Leonard  of 
Lea  and  he  returns  home  with  a  collection  of  fungi,  and 
a  little  boy  and  girl,  the  legacy  of  a  dying  friend  whom  he 
meets  at  Shepherd’s  Hotel,  in  Cairo.  Of  course  a  man 
imbued  with  longings  for  the  infinite  cannot  descend  to  the 
petty  cares  involved  in  the  training  of  two  children,  though, 
having  undertaken  the  trust,  it  might  occur  to  him  that  he 
was  not  quite  performing  his  duty  in  neglecting  them ;  but, 
after  all,  it  is  better  that  he  should  not  see  much  of  his 
charges,  for  under  his  personal  influence  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  turned  .out  as  priggish  and  intolerable  as  him¬ 
self.  The  truth  is  that  our  authoress  has  acquired  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  a  good  many  things  not  included  in  every  young 
lady’s  list  of  accomplishments;  and,  in  order  to  let  the 
world  know  this,  poor  Henry  Leonard  is  made  to  talk  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense.  It  is  unfair  upon  the  hero  of  a 
novel  to  be  made  ridiculous,  in  order  that  his  authoress 
should  appear  learned  ;  but  then,  if  he  had  not  snubbed  a 
little  boy  for  calling  a  snail  a  snail,  and  informed  him  that 
it  was  “  a  very  pretty  helix,  a  gasterpoda  mollusk,"  we 
should  not  have  known  that  Miss  Grant  had  learnt  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Crustacea  in  Latin. 

Again,  when  the  little  girl  of  his  adoption  asks  Lennard 
to  expound  the  Scriptures  to  her,  we  did  not  expect  that 
the  genius  would  descend  to  the  language  of  a  Church  of 
England  curate  or  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  Is  it  fair 
to  make  him  talk  to  a  child  in  the  following  strain,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  feel  quite  sure  that  the  authoress  has 
heard  of  other  theological  works  besides  her  Prayer-book 
and  Catechism  ?  “It  is  very  powerful,"  says  he,  patronisingly 
speaking  of  the  Bible,  “  the  fine  old  poetic  expressions  of 
the  images  of  divinity  in  the  Semitic  mind,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  several  of  the  Aryan  races  have  not  produced 
mystical  reveries  "  (produced  reveries  ?)  “as profound  and 
transcending  as  any  of  the  visionaries  of  the  Hebrew  school.” 
And  then  he  asks  the  child  whether  she  would  like  him  to 
read  out  a  little  Confucius  to  her  —  of  course,  in  the 
original  Chinese  ? 

Whether  Henry  Lennard  of  Lea  would  have  turned  out 
better  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  talk  a  ludicrous  mix¬ 
ture  of  Cyclopaedia,  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  Maunder’s 
Treasury  of  Knowledge,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  it 
is  strange  that  a  writer  so  unmistakably  intelligent  should 
not  see  what  a  poor  flabby  idol  she  sets  up  for  hero- Worship, 
and  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  that  her  readers 
should  concur  with  her  in  mistaking  indolence  and  weak¬ 
ness  for  highmindedness,  a  supercilious  neglect  of  every 


social  duty  for  a  proof  of  genius,  or  the  use  of  polysyllabic 
words  for  wisdom  and  learning. 

We  have  another  serious  complaint  to  make.  We 
thought  that  the  practice  of  interlarding  conversation  with 
scraps  of  foreign  languages  had  come  to  be  confined  to  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  fashionable  life  in  the  Family 
Herald ;  yet  from  *  Artiste  ’  we  might  quote  many  pages 
of  such  passages  as  the  following  : 

“  Yon  are  not  nervous,  ma  petite  !  You  will  do  well.’* 

“  I  trust  so  mon  phre^*  she  answered,  “  le  bon  Lieu  will  help  me.” 

^^Cest  d(ja  faitf  ma  petite;  my  day  is  over,  and  yours,  non 
enfant^  now  dawns.” 

“  Your  day  has  been  a  long  one,  mon  phre  chert** 

Or  again : 

“  See,  petit  phe,  what  a  beautiful  roti  /  manget  bienl  ” 

“  Quit  mafiUe”  and  afterwards  he  added,  “  I  should  like  to  be 
laid  on  the  sofa.” 

“  Bieny  mon  pbre,  all  will  be  ready.” 

And  so  on,  again  and  again,  throughout  these  three 
volumes,  not  only  in  conversation,  but  in  descriptive 
passages,  as  where  a  critic  is  described  as  watching  a  per¬ 
formance  without  “one  curve  of  his  eyebrows,  or  one 
haussement  d^epaules."  Why  need  Miss  Grant  go  out  of 
her  way  to  tell  us  that  she  knows  the  French  for  shrug? 

We  have  also  to  notice  a  good  deal  of  slipshod  grammar, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  use  of  a  more  high-flown 
tone  of  conversation  than  is  usual  among  educated  men 
and  women  in  the  flesh ;  but  these  are  faults  easy  of  correc¬ 
tion,  and,  if  we  have  dwelt  more  upon  the  defects  than 
upon  the  merits  of  *  Artiste,’  it  is  because  of  the  promise 
which  we  discern  in  the  writer,  and  our  belief  that  she  is 
much  more  likely  to  deteriorate  from  the  effects  of  indul¬ 
gence  or  injudicious  praise  than  to  be  discouraged  by 
honest,  if  severe,  criticism. 
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suffering  and  self-torturing  lover,  and  Cecil  Oarteray  is  such  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

a  mysterious  falling  angel — above  all,  Miss  Teague  is  such  bndino  bbptembbr  20. 

a  <ieliffhtful  old  maid,  that  the  story  runs  as  pleasantlv  as  John,  »nd  wniiam  Douglas  Hamilton.— ‘Calendur  of  state  papers, 

and  ends  all  the  more  agreeably  because  it 

ends  without  a  moral  or  with  no  other  moral  than  this,-  .  c  JSS^w^cj^.  Seri..'-.  Th.  Boy.  Fir.,  Header  ■  (ismo.  pp.  e,.  ed.) 

Be  dear,  good  creatures,  allot  you,  and  if  you  are  not  ^  ^he  Girls  First  Reader  Mpp.  <H,  4d.)— ‘The  Boy’s  and  Girl’s 

happy  at  last,  you  ought  to  be.”  A  very  slight  meta. 

morphosis  would  serve  to  turn  Miss  Teague  into  a  veritable  gw®8  sSth  iod.>-‘Tlie  Boy  s  and 

fairy  destined  topropound  that  gospel  to  everybody  she  has  to  Cornish.  Sidney  W.,  D.D.-*  The’Waverl?J*Manual ;  or.  Handbook  oflEe 
deal  with,  ande^h  timeto  do  it  in  a  new  and  fascinating  way. 

If  onlv  we  could  live  always  in  such  a  world  of  **  sun  and  pp-  -f-  c  Black.  ^ 

shade  ”  as  this,  if  Alice  Penwarnes  and  Letty  Drakee  were  ^KJd^iid  Uo“er.*.uS^^ 

plentiful  in  it,  and  if  the  men  could  be  just  a  little  less  Stanford  '  pp- 


DViil  w—w  W  *  .A.  M*.  «»V«.a<9V7  W  <»0  U  U 1/  Strfthfttl  *  •  * ,  w.ww, 

seriously  impaired  by  laws  of  entail,  white  neckties,  •Gr»nt,  James.— ‘The  Newspaper  Press;  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present 
and  tarlatan;  and  we  rmght  hope  that  a  generation  or  n„b?r hSiV-- “«p 

two  of  Miss  Teagues  would  clear  away  all  trace  of  evil  and  Ck)mpany  in  the  industrial  Branch  for  the  Years  I867-I870.’  (Imperial 

,  .  1.  i  j.  xi-  -.‘..ii-  •  1*1  .  '  .  PP-  xviil,  30.  12  diagrams.)  C.  and  E.  Layton. 

bring  US  back  to  tne  primeval  nappiness  which,  at  any  rate,  Proctor,  Richard  a. — ‘Lessons  in  Elementary  Astronomy.’  (12mo,  pp. 

wae  not  spoiled  by  the  love-making  of  Adam  and  Eve.  LTncifthyn.«T.-i’sermon. tor  my  Cuntux-  EdltM  by  s.muel Co*. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  naughty  people:  but  the  (Crown  svo,  pp.  xxviu,  415.)  strahan. 

naughtiness  of  most  of  them,  especially  of  Lady  Judith, 

whom  we  are  at  first  led  to  believe  is  the  naughtiest  of  al^  woh?gyfcoM^  G.™c“j.--Th.  Soldier-.  Poeket-Book  ,„r  Field 
peels  oil  chapter  by  chapter,  and  nearly  all  the  shade  **  Ser^ce.’  Second  Edition,  Revised  aud  Enlarged.  With  Jllustra- 

serves  only  to  bring  out  the  brightness  of  the  sun  which  .  ^^TheSe^Soks^we  notice.] 

here  shines  as  it  can  only  shine  in  a  genuine  love-story.  The  name  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Lynch  is  familiar  to 

What  more  can  we  say  in  praise  of  this  novel  ?  many.  For  some  time,  we  believe,  in  a  mere  room,  and 

— ~  afterwards  in  a  small  and  ugly  chapel  in  the  neighbour. 

THE  FOOD  OF  PLANTS.  Tottenham-court-road,  he  preached  to  a  few 

Notes  on  the  Food  of  Plants.  By  Cuthbert  C.  Grundy,  F.C.S.  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  through  them  exerted  an 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  aud  Co.  influence  upon  many  who  never  entered  his  little  place  of 

This  little  volume,  though  intended,  says  the  author,  worship.  The  admiration  may  have  been  due  more  to 
for  “  the  general  reader,”  will  not,  we  fear,  be  properly  the  personal  merits  of  the  man  than  to  any  peculiar 
appreciated  by  that  omnivorous  animal.  It  will,  however,  strength  or  wisdom  in  his  sermons ;  but,  as  sermons  go, 
hi  found  a  valuable  handbook  by  the  practical  farmer,  they  appear  to  have  been  strong  and  wise.  Finding  his 
and  the  amateur  and  professional  gardener.  Mr  Orundy  health  too  feeble  to  bear  the  strain  of  more  than  one 
here  investigates  in  a  popular  manner  the  nutriment,  the  public  service  in  a  week,  he  tried  the  experiment,  during  a 
growth,  and  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  plant,  months,  of  writing  sermons  to  be  read  aloud  on 

without  having  recourse  to  the  aid  of  chemical  symbols.  Sunday  evenings  by  one  or  other  of^  his  congregation,  and 
We  need  not  follow  the  author  through  his  sketch  of  the  material  prepared  for  that  experiment  is  contained  in 
plant  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  to  its  decay  and  I  ^1^®  volume  entitled  Sorntotis  foir  My  Gurates.  Mr  Cox,  in 
death,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  some  of  the  i  preface,  draws  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  bodily  anguish 
.  results  of  the  application  of  recent  scientifle  discoveries  I  that  was  endured  by  Mr  Lynch  while  he  was  bravely 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  processes  of  nature.  Thus  we  I  labouring  to  do  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted 
may  refer  to  the  determination  of  the  qualitative  com-  I  himself,  and  the  thought^  of  his  bravery  gives  a  special 
position  of  the  ash  of  the  plant  by  the  aid  of  the  spectrum  {  interest  to  this  outcome  of  it.  ^ 

analysis.  By  examination  with  the  spectroscope,  the  I  Waverley  Manual^  as  Dr  Cornish  tmls  us,  has 

presence  of  the  minutest  traces  of  substances  may  be  resulted  from  “the  occasional  relief  which  the  exchange 
detected,  which  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis  would  I  clerical  duty  with  a  friend  ^  has  enabled  ^  him  to  obtain 
entirely  escape  observation.  Mr  Grundy  also  relates  some  the  arduous  and  engrossing  ministrations  of  a  large 

curious  experiments  for  testing  the  effect  of  coloured  light  parish.”  There  is  something  coimcal  in  the  notion  of  a 
on  plants,  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  found  that  clergyman  exchanging  pulpits  with  another  clergyman  in 
in  light  which  had  permeated  yellow  media,  and  was  thus  order  that  the  time  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
deprived  of  its  chemically  active  rays,  germination  seldom  I  absorbed  in  preparing  new  sermons  uufl  ®  5^  or 
twk  place,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  seed  sprouted,  analysing  Scott’s  novels ;  but,  doubtless.  Dr  Cornish  and 
the  plant  soon  perished.  Several  varieties  of  fungi,  how-  tis  congregation  and  his  fnend  s  congregation  are  all  alike 
ever,  flourished  luxuriantly  in  this  light.  In  light  which  the  better  for  the  change  of  occupation.  And  the  ^ok 
^d  passed  through  red  media,  germination  took  place,  itself  will  possibly  be  of  some  slight  use  to  some  few  readers, 
u^fc  the  plant  was  not  healthy  and  the  leaves  were  generally  I  It  is  “  done  ”  in  so  novel  a  way  t  a  we  can  on  y  ma  0  i  s 
white.  Plants  in  flower  were  preserved  for  a  much  longer  I  method  clear  by  an  extr^t,  an  we 
time  under  the  influence  of  red  light  than  under  that  of  the  first  of  nine  pages  in  which  the  story  of  Waverley  is 
any  other  colour.  Light  passing  through  blue  media  I  epitomised :  „  .  ,  .  . 

f*  o{  Bian,  waiu  on  Waverle;r._ch. 

6  ku.  Dut,  after  a  certain  time,  this  light  was  found  I  Hands  a  packet  of  papers  to  him  as  he  is  leaving  the 

stimulating,  and  growth  proceeded  at  the  expense  of  I  cavern. — ch.  xxxvii.  _ 

the  vigour  of  the  plant.  Light  passing  through  emerald  3.  Monsieur  do  Beaujen,  “a  handsome  French  carair/  officer, 

“,®''®“®,^  deposition  of  carbon,  and  there-  I  *“  "B"gJ5h*G°as/*The  S-e"spectre.”-^^  lix- 
Tn  .if  of  the  woody  fibre.  I  g'  Ballenkeiroch.  His  son  had  been  slain  m  a  fray  hy  the 

the  chapter  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  the  ash,  Mr  I  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  “  The  flash  of  the  gun 

Grundy  gives  some  interesting  statistical  information  haired  son.”- ch.xx.  Major  in  the  troop  of  Fergus  M 

feting  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  crops  of  .a  rp„i,„  veolan  -ch.  xi. 

plants  grown  in  the  same  plot  successively  7.’  flood  blood  in  hi. 

itn/vk  ®  of  the  same  kind  of  crop  grown  veins  by  his  mother  and  grandmother.”— ch.  x. 

each  year  in  a  different  plot  of  ground.  The  whole  8.  B^lmawhapple.  “A  falconer  bv  surname 

of  the  rotation  of  crops  is  treated  briefly  firy”di8creet*young  gentleman. ’Vch.  x.  His  duel 

all  ^  little  treatise  before  us,  and  will  interest  I  Baron.  —  ch.  xiv.  Escorts  Waverley  from  Doune  Castle, 

of  th  ^  oofl^ged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  cultivation  I  __ch.  xxxix.  Slain  by  the  dragoons  in  the  flight  from  1  reston. 
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hangs  to  his  chimera  bjr  one  threacl.  “Ours,”  says  he,  “are 
public  duties ;  his  are  private.”  So  much  for  young  gentlemen 
^vTiting  about  literature  with  no  knowledge  of  the  business. 
“Private  ! ”  Why,  my  English  circulation  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  Times;  and  in  the  United  States  three  publishers  have 
already  sold  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  copies  of  this 
novel — which,  I  take  it,  is  about  thirty  times  the  circulation  of 
the  Times  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  six  times  its  English 
circulation. 

Writing  for  so  vast  a  variety  of  human  beings,  for  more  than 
one  great  nation,  and  for  more  than  one  generation,  I  cannot 
afford  to  adopt  novel  and  narrow  views  of  my  great  art ;  I 
cannot  consent  to  make  myself,  by  artificial  contraction,  smaller 
than  the  journalists.  The  world  is  big  enough  for  a  few  creators 
ns  well  as  for  a  shoal  of  commentators.  I  do  not  howl  because 
two  thousand  journalists  deal,  in  their  leaded  type,  with  Lunacy, 
Prisons,  Trades  Unions,  Divorce,  Murder,  Anonyraa,  and  other 
great  facts  ;  and  those  who  aspire  to  represent  so  large  a  body  of 
sensible  men,  should  bridle  their  egotism,  discourage  their  pitiable 
jealousy,  and  cease  to  howl  because  five  or  six  masters  of  Fiction 
have  the  judgment  and  the  skill  to  weave  the  recorded  facts,  and 
published  characters,  of  this  great  age,  into  the  forms  of  Art. 

I  am,  &c.,  Chables  Reads. 


9.  The  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine,  “  the  cup  of  St  Duthac, 
a  golden  goblet  of  a  singular  and  antique  appearance,  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  a  rampant  bear.”>~ch.  xi.  Restored  to  the 
Baron.-och.  Ixxxii. 

The  new  edition  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  Soldiers 
Pocket  Book  makes  timely  appearance  in  this  week  of 
mimic  war.  It  gives,  in  very  available  form,  very  full  and 
apparently  very  accurate  and  complete  information  for  the 
guidance  of  soldiere  in  tougher  work  than  the  cut  and  dried 
manoeuvres  that  have  been  gone  through  during  the  past 
fortnight  for  our  amusement. 

Much  information  of  general  interest  is  contained  in  the 
Mortality  Experience  of  the  Pinidential  Assurance  Company. 
Taking  34,911  cases  that  have  occurred  during  the  years 
1867-1870  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  Mr  Harben 
shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  deaths  of  both  sexes 
and  at  all  ages.  These  are  indicated  in  tables  very  clearly 
4rawn  up,  and  in  yet  clearer-coloured  diagrams. 

Our  Ocean  Highways  is  now  an  accepted  handbook  for 
merchants  and  travellers,  and  the  fact  that  Mr  Hughes  is 
one  of  its  editors  is  sufficient  voucher  for  the  geographical 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  each  yearly  publication.  It 
28  not  too  comprehensively  described  on  the  title-page  as 
**  a  complete  book  of  reference  and  guide  for  the  traveller 
to  every  known  port  and  chief  city  in  the  world,  containing 
every  information  respecting  communication  by  sea  or  land, 
telegraph  rates,  postal  arrangements,  situation,  climate, 
population,  government,  products,  resident  officials,  hotels, 
monetary  exchanges,  weights  and  measures,  also  all 
English  Parliamentary  towns,  boroughs,  and  counties.” 

Messrs  Cassell  have  issued  a  parcel  of  small  volumes, 
entitled  The  New  Code  Series,  and  adapted  to  the  different 
standards  prescribed  in  Mr  Forster’s  New  Code.  They 
graduate  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult  reading 
and  spelling  exercises,  the  former  being  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated  with  suitable  woodcuts.  All  the  reading  lessons 
appear  to  jhave  been  carefully  chosen,  and  in  the  later 
volumes  they  consist  chiefly  of  extracts  from  Macaulay  and 
other  masters  of  English.  As  a  companion  volume  we 
have  a  very  fair  series  of  Lessons  in  Elementary  Astronomy 
hy  Mr  R.  A.  Proctor. 

We  have  received  the  following  characteristic  letter  from 
Mr  Charles  Beade : 

Sir, — Those  who  read  the  late  controversy  between  the 
Times  and  me  about  my  novel,  ‘A  Terrible  Temptation,’ 
must,  I  think,  have  been  surprised  and  somewhat  shocked — 
if  they  admire  the  Times  as  much  as  1  do— at  its  rude  and 
ungenerous  reply  to  a  courteous  letter,  in  which  I  taught  it 
that  great  lesson  of  superior  minds — appreciation.  A  retort 
so  conceited,  so  silly,  and  so  rude,  entitled  me  to  a  reply.  I 
sent  a  short  one  ;  it  is  suppressed.  This  is  foul  play  :  and, 
as  Englishmen  in  ^neral  abhor  foul  play,  I  venture  to  ask 
you  to  give  publicity  to  these  few  lines,  which,  mild  as  they 
are,  the  Editor  of  the  Times  had  not  the  courage  to  face. 

I  am,  &C.,  Charles  Reade. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XIV. — Webster’s  ‘White  Devil’  —  The  Earlier 
Work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — Ben  Jonson’s 
Later  Plats. 

Belonging  to  the  same  group  as  Hey  wood,  Middleton,  and 
Dekker,  but  holding  higher  rank  in  it,  was  John  Webster. 
His  greatest  and,  perhaps,  earliest  work.  The  White  BevU,  or 
Vittoria  Coromhona,  a  Lady  of  Venice,  was  printed  in 
1612,  but  doubtless  acted  some  years  before.  It  is  a  ghastly 
picture  of  vice  and  its  reward,  drawn  by  a  master-hand, 
subtle  in  depicting  horrors  and  suggesting  yet  greater  ones, 
and  hardly  less  apt  in  the  portrayal  of  pathetic  contrasts. 
Vittoria,  “  the  white  devil,”  is  the  wife  of  Camillo,  a 
Roman  gentleman ;  but  at  the  opening  of  the  play  an 
evil  passion  prevails  between  her  and  the  Duke  of 
Brachiano,  her  brother  Flamineo,  who  is  secretary  to  her 
lover,  acting  as  go-between.  For  her  Brachiano  neglects 
his  wife  Isabella,  sister  of  Francisco  de  Medici,  the  Duke 
of  Florence,  and  kinswoman  of  Cardinal  Monticelso,  after¬ 
wards  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth.  These  men  vainly  expostu¬ 
late  with  Brachiano  concerning  the  dishonour  done  to  his 
wife  and  shared  by  them,  and  vainly  Isabella  follows  him 
to  Rome  in  hope  of  winning  him  back  to  virtue.  Thus 
the  bad  husband  and  the  good  wife  converse : 

Brachiano.  I  wonder  much 

What  amorous  whirlwind  harried  you  to  Rome. 

JsabUla.  Devotion,  my  lord. 

Brachiano.  Devotion! 

Is  your  poul  charged  with  any  grievous  sin? 

Isabella.  It  is  burthened  with  too  many. 

Brachiano.  Take  your  chamber. 

’  Isabella.  Nay,  my  dear  lord,  I  will  not  have  you  angry. 

Doth  not  my  absence  from  you,  now  two  months, 

Merit  one  kiss  ? 

Brachiano.  I  do  not  use  to  kiss. 

If  that  will  dispossess  your  jealousy, 

I’ll  swear  it  to  you. 

Isabella.  O  my  lov’d  lord, 

I  do  not  come  to  chide.  My  jealousy ! 

I  am  to  learn  what  that  Italian  means. 

You  are  as  welcome  to  these  longing  arms 
As  1  to  you  a  virgin.  .  .  . 

You  have  oft,  for  these  two  lips, 

Neglected  cassia,  or  the  natural  sweets 
Of  the  spring-violet ;  they  are  not  yet  much  wither’d. 

My  lord,  we  should  be  merry.  These  your  frowns 
Show  in  a  helmet  lovely ;  but  on  me 
In  such  a  peaceful  interview,  methinks, 

They  are  too  roughly  knit. 

Bradtiano.  O  dissemblance! 

Do  you  bandy  factions  ’gainst  me?  Have  you  learn 
The  trick  of  impudent  baseness  to  complain 
Unto  your  kindred? 

Isabella.  Never,  my  dear  lord. 

Brachiano.  Must  I  be  hunted  out  ?  or  was’t  your  trick 
To  meet  some  amorous  gaiiant  here  in  Rome  ? 

Isabella.  I  pray,  sir,  burst  my  heart,  and  in  my  death 
Turn  to  your  ancient  pity,  though  not  love. 

Brachiano.  .  .  .  Your  hand  I’ll  kiss. 

This  is  the  latest  ceremony  of  my  love. 

Henceforth  I’ll  never  lie  with  thee.  By  this, 

This  wedding  ring,  I’ll  ne’er  more  lie  with  thee. 

And  this  divorce  shall  be  as  truly  kept 
As  if  the  judge  had  doom’d  it.  Fare  you  well ! 

Braebiano  is  not  satisfied  with  that.  Instigated  by  Vit* 
Your  Reviewer  now  1  toria,  and  aided  by  her  brother,  he  causes  the  murder  first 


“  FACTS  MUST  BE  FACED.” 

Sir, — My  generous  tribute  to  the  Times  referred  to  those  able 
men  who  write  in  the  Times  on  public  questions — not  to  the 
aroall  fry,  who  write  about  literature  because  they  cannot  write 
literature.  I  touched  my  hat  to  the  Tritons  of  the  Times,  not  to 
the  minnows :  yet  one  of  these  latter  has  coolly  adopted  the 
compliment,  and  actually  made  it  a  handle  for  impertinence  that 
outrages  truth  and  common  decency.  This  is  base;  and  I 
wonder  you  could  bo  betrayed  into  lending  your  name  to  it. 
Where  gentlemen  are  concerned,  appreciation  on  the  one  side 
begets  decent  civility  on  the  other.  I  shall  not  descend  to  bandy 
invectives  with  my  inferior,  but  shall  pick  his  one  grain  of  argu¬ 
ment  out  of  his  peck  of  scurrility.  I  have  driven  him  from  his 
first  position,  which  was  that  nobody  ought  to  print  anything  about 
Anonyma.  Now  that  he  finds  who  first  introduced  her  to  the 
public,  he  sings  quite  another  song.  “Journals,”  says  he,  “deal 
in  such  facts  as  these,  but  not  in  fictions.”  This  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  It  does  not  matter  one  straw  whether  a 
young  lady  reads  facts  about  Anonyma,  or  figments  founded  on 
facts,  for  the  effect  on  her  mind  is  precisely  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  distinction  is  not  only  muddle-headed,  but  inappli¬ 
cable  ;  for  the  Times  has  done  a  little  fiction  in  this  thing.  Of  the 
letters  printed  in  the  Times  about  the  Demimonde,  a  good  many 
were  written  to  order  W  the  staff  of  the  Times,  though  signed 
“Paterfamilias,”  “A  Belgravian  Mother,”  or  what  not.  Now 
that  is  fiction — fiction  as  pure  as  anything  in  ‘  A  Terrible 
Temptation.*  The  late  Mr  Joseph  Addison  did  mightily  affect 
this  form  ;  he  wrote  himself  letters  from  coquettes  and  other 
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of  his  own  wronged  wife,  and  afterwards  of  his  mistress’s 
-jn^onged  husband,  intending  thus  to  make  possible  his 
marriage  with  her.  But  the  murders  are  discovered,  and 
their  authors  suspected.  Though  Brachiano  is  too  powerful 
to  be  punished  openly,  Vittoria  is  brought  before  Cardinal 
Monticelso  for  trial.  The  trial  scene  is  a  mockery  of 
lustice,  but  a  masterpiece  as  regards  its  delineation  of  Vit- 
toria’s  daring  temper.  “Nothing,”  said  Hazlitt,  “can  be 
imagined  finer  than  her  scorn  of  her  accusers,  and  of 
herself.  The  sincerity  of  her  sense  of  guilt  triumphs  over 
the  hypocrisy  of  their  affected  and  oflScial  contempt  of  it.” 

Cardinal.  I  shall  be  plainer  with  you,  and  paint  out 
Your  follies  in  more  natural  red  and  white 
Than  that  upon  your  cheek. 

Vittoria.  .  O,  you  mistake ; 

You  raise  a  blood  as  noble  in  this  cheek 
As  ever  was  your  mother’s.  .  .  . 

Cardinal.  O  your  trade  instructs  your  language ! 

You  see,  my  lords,  what  goodly  fruit  she  seems ; 

Yet,  like  those  apples  travellers  report 
To  grow  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood, 

I  will  but  touch  her,  and  you  straight  shall  see 
She’ll  fall  to  soot  and  ashes.  I  am  resolv'd. 

Were  there  a  second  Paradise  to  lose. 

This  devil  would  betray  it. 

Vittoria.  O  poor  charity  1 

Thou  art  seldom  found  in  scarlet. 

Then  Monticelso  proceeds  to  denounce  Vittoria  and  her 
unchaste  life  in  sonorous  phrases,  and  becomes  especially 
abusive  when  blaming  her  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

Cardinal.  And  look  upon  this  creature  was  his  wife! 

She  comes  not  like  a  widow.  She  comes  arm’d 
With  scorn  and  impudence.  Is  this  a  mourning-habit  ? 

Vittoria.  Had  I  foreknown  his  death,  as  you  suggest, 

I  would  have  bespoke  my  mourning. 

Cardinal.  O  you  are  cunning ! 

Vittoria.  You  shame  your  wit  and  judgment 
To  call  it  so.  What,  is  my  just  defence 
By  him  that  is  my  judge  call’d  impudence? 

Let  me  appeal  then  from  this  Christian  court 
To  the  uncivil  Tartar. 

Cardinal.  See,  my  lords, 

She  scandals  our  proceedings. 

Vittoria.  ....  To  the  point.  ^ 

Find  me  but  guilty,  sever  head  from  body. 

We’ll  part  good  friend.**,  I  scorn  to  hold  my  life 
At  yours  or  any  man’s  entreaty,  sir. 

For  know  that  all  your  strict  combined  heads, 

Which  strike  against  this  mine  of  diamonds, 

Shall  prove  but  glassen  hammers :  they  shall  break. 

These  are  but  feigned  shadows  of  my  evils. 

Terrify  bahes,  my  lord,  with  painted  devils  : 

I  am  past  such  needless  palsy.  For  your  names 
Of  whore  and  murdress,  they  proceed  from  you 
^  if  a  man  should  spit  against  the  wind ; 

The  filth  returns  in  *s  face.  ,  .  . 

^ndemn  you  me  for  that  the  duke  did  love  me  ? 
w  may  you  hlame  some  fair  and  crystal  river 
For  that  some  melancholic,  distracted  man 
Hath  drown’d  himself  in  ’t.  .  .  . 

Sum  up  my  faults,  I  pray,  and  you  shall  find 
Ihat  beauty  and  gay  clothes,  a  merry  heart, 

An  k  stomach  to  feast,  are  all, 

poor  crimes  that  you  can  charge  me  with.  ■  .  • 

^^^dinal.  You  shall  have  time  to  prate.  Your  public  fault 
lakes  from  you  all  the  fruits  of  noble  pity, 
ouch  a  corrupted  trial  have  you  made 
oth  of  your  life  and  beauty.  Hear  your  sentence, 
unto  a  house  of  converts. 
y^toria.  A  house  of  converts !  What’s  that  ? 

(^rdtnal.  A  house  of  penitent  whores.  .  .  . 

»/fona.  j  ^ill  jiQt  weep* 

Tn  i  ^  ®corn  to  call  up  one  poor  tear 
1T«*  your  injustice.  Bear  me  hence 

0  your  house  of — What’s  your  mitigating  title  ? 

Of  convert.. 

ittor^  shall  not  be  a  house  of  converts. 

Th  shall  make  it  honester  to  me 
an  the  Pope’s  palace,  and  more  peaceable 
Kno*^  thou  art  a  Cardinal, 

Thr/T  k*  j’  somewhat  raise  your  spite, — 

'*gh  darkness  diamonds  spread  their  richest  light. 

.  sparkles  the  diamond  on  the  occasion  of  a  secret 
▼i8it  paid  to  Vittoria  by  Brachiano,  when,  falling  into  a 
f^p  that  has  been  laid  by  hia  brother-in-law,  he  suspects 
and  accuses  her  of  faithlessness  to  him,  and  then  turns  to 
eproaching  her  with  beint?  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 

«he  answers : 

I  gained  by  thee  but  infamy  ? 

What  do  you  call  this  house  ?  who  sent  me  to  it  ? 
cj;  h^th  the  honour  to  advance  Vittoria 
lo  this  incontinent  college?  is’t  not  you? 


Is’t  not  your  high  preferment  ?  Go,  go  bray 
How  many  ladies  you  have  undone  like  me. 

Fare  you  well,  sir;  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you. 

I  had  a  limb  corrupted  to  an  ulcer. 

But  I  have  cut  it  off ;  and  now  I’ll  go 
Weeping  to  heaven  on  crutches.  O  thou  fool! 

Your  dog  or  hawk  should  be  rewarded  better 
Than  1  have  been. 

Brachiano  repents  of  his  jealousy,  however,  and  making 
peace  with  Vittoria,  takes  her  to  his  own  palace,  and  there 
makes  her  his  wife.  But  that  is  not  the  end.  Vengeance 
is  wrought  by  the  Duke  of  Florence  and  his  friend.  Count 
Ludovico  ;  and  both  husband  and  wife  pay  in  death  the 
penalty  for  their  wrong-doing. 

In  1607,  a  year  or  two,  probably,  before  Webster’s  White 
Devil,  appeared  The  Woman  Hater,  by  John  Fletcher,  first  of 
the  splendid  series  of  fifty-two  plays  that,  during  some  eigh. 
teen  years,  were  penned  by  him,  by  Francis  Beaumont,  or  by 
the  two  together.  At  least  ten  were  produced  before  1613 ; 
and  they  exhibited  the  highest  excellences  and  the  greatest 
elements  of  these  notable  playwrights.  If  Ben  Jonson  was 
their  foster-father,  Shakespeare  was  their  master.  In  their 
.  tragedies,  their  comedies,  and  their  tragi-comedies  alike, 
they  show  no  servile  imitation,  but  an  independent  follow¬ 
ing  of  him  who  wrote  King  Lear,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing ^ 
and  Twelfth  Night.  The  greatest  powers  of  the  dramatist  are 
wanting ;  but  often  there  are  sweetness  of  thought,  richness 
of  language,  pathos,  and  wit,  such  as  Shakespeare  hardly 
surpassed.  On  the  other  hand,  while  Shakespeare,  if  he 
often  shocks  prudery,  never  violates  morality,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  nearly  every  play,  wantonly  offend  both. 
Their  choicest  pearls  shine  with  a  strange  lustre  out  of  a 
setting  of  defilement.  For  this,  however,  the  blame  must 
attach  rather  to  the  times  than  to  themselves.  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson  were  of  Elizabeth’s  day,  when  men  talked 
freely  and  used  much  licence  in  act  as  well  as  in  speech, 
but  when  an  honest  temper  stirred  the  nation,  and  pure 
ideals  were  aimed  at,  if  not  attained.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  were  of  the  less  worthy  day  of  James  the  First, 
when  altered  manners  prevailed  at  Court,  and  began  to 
take  effect  in  uncourtly  circles,  laying  the  train  for  revolu¬ 
tions  and  counter-revolutions  which  were  social  no  less 
than  political. 

The  Wotnan  Hater,  a  comedy,  has  for  its  absurd  and 
ugly  plot  a  bad  man’s  efforts  to  traduce  the  character  of  a 
virtuous  woman ;  but  it  has  some  sharp  mockery  of  tho 
Court  and  courtiers  of  King  James,  under  the  guise  of  a 
Duke  of  Milan’s  surroundings.  Instance  this  brief  dialogue 
between  a  Count  Valore  and  his  sbter  Oriana,  who  desires 
to  go  to  Court : 

Oriana.  Faith,  brother,  I  must  needs  go  yonder. 

Valore.  And  ’i  faith,  sister,  what  will  you  do  yonder  ? 

Oriana.  I  know  the  lady  Honoria  will  be  glad  to  see  me. 

Valore.  Glad  to  see  vou  ?  ’Faith,  the  lady  Honoria  cares  for 
you  as  she  doth  for  all  other  young  ladies.  She  is  glad  to  see 
you,  and  will  show  you  the  garden,  and  tell  you  how  many  gowns 
the  duchess  had.  Marry ;  if  you  have  ever  an  old  uncle  that 
would  be  a  lord,  or  even  a  kinsman  that  bath  done  a  murder  or 
committed  a  robbery,  and  will  give  good  store  of  money  to  pro- 
edre  his  pardon,  then  the  lady  Honoria  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Oriana.  Ay,  but  they  say  one  shall  see  fine  sights  at  the  Court. 

Valore.  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  shall  see.  You  shall  see  many 
faces  of  man’s  making,  for  you  shall  find  very  few  as  God  left 
them.  And  you  shall  see  many  legs  too.  Amongst  the  rest  you 
shall  behold  one  pair,  the  feet  of  which  were  in  times  past  sock¬ 
less,  but  arc  now,  through  the  change  of  time  that  alters  all  thingi^ 
very  strangely  become  the  legs  of  a  knight  and  courtier.  Another 

flair  you  shall  see,  that  were  heir-apparent  to  a  glover.  These 
egs  hope  shortly  to  become  honourable.  When  they  pass  by, 
they  will  bow ;  and  the  mouth  to  these  le^  will  seem  to  offer 
you  some  courtship.  It  will  swear  ;  but  it  will  lie. 

Very  different  from  The  Woman  Hater  is  Philaster,  or 
Love  lies  a-Dleeding,  produced  in  1608,  in  which  Fletcher 
was  aided  by  Beaumont.  Phil  aster  is  rightful  heir  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  usuiped  by  another ;  the  usurper’s 
daughter,  Arethusa,  resolves  to  gratify  her  own  strong 
love,  and  restore  to  Philaster  his  due,  by  marrying  him ; 
and  Euphrasia,  a  maiden  also  in  love  with  Philaster,  dis¬ 
guising  herself  as  a  page,  like  Viola  in  Twelfth  Nighty 
crowns  her  secret  devotion  to  him  by  entering  the  service 
of  both  and  bringing  about  their  ends.  This  romantic 
story  is  charmingly  worked  out,  and  the  play  deserves  high 
place  among  the  works  of  its  authors. 

It  is  greatly  surpassed,  however,  in  dramatic  vigour  by 
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are  supposed  to  jump  on  the  stage  just  as  a  play  begins  to 
be  acted,  and  to  have  in  its  stead  a  performance  of  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle^  in  which  Ralph  takes  the 
part  of  hero.  Much  humour  is  shown  in  the  piece,  and 
this  is  heightened  by  the  running  comments  made  by  the 
grocer  and  his  wife  as  the  acting  and  talking  proceed. 

The  idea  of  this  old  burlesque  and  farce  combined  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  more  serious  mockeries  of 
London  life  and  thought  that  Ben  Jonson  had  introduced 
into  his  earlier  plays,  and  especially  his  Cynthia's  Revels, 
In  the  meanwhile,  Jonson  was  continuing  his  comedy¬ 
writing,  though  at  longer  intervals.  During  James  the 
First’s  reign  he  wrote  plenty  of  court-masques,  but  no 
regular  play  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  him  between 
Voljpone,  in  1606,  and  his  Epicoene^  or  The  Silent  Woman, 
in  1609.  The  plot  of  this  play  is  unnatural  and  unin¬ 
teresting.  Epicoene,  purporting  to  be  a  lady  so  modest  that 
she  hardly  dare  speak,  is,  on  that  account,  wedded  by 
Morose,  a  misanthrope,  and  yet  more  a  misogynist,  who 
loves  quiet  in  all  around  him,  and  opportunity  for  unre¬ 
strained  pouring  forth  of  his  long- winded  platitudes  ;  but 
immediately  after  the  marriage  Epicoene  bursts  out  into 
shrewish  talk,  and  crowds  the  house  with  visitors  who 
indulge  in  yet  noisier  bluster.  Morose  thereupon,  in 
despair  and  disgust,  seeks  a  divorce ;  which,  after  some  by¬ 
play,  he  gains  more  easily  than  he  expected,  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  Epicoene  is  no  woman  at  all,  but  a  boy  dressed 
up  by  his  nephew  in  order  that  he  may  be  fooled  and  his 
folly  exposed.  The  illshapen  habits  of  society  are  here, 
as  in  all  Jonson’s  other  comedies,  profusely  ridiculed,  but 
far  less  neatly  or  effectively  than  usual. 

A  far  better  play,  dividing  rank  with  Volpone  as  his 
masterpiece,  was  Ben  Jonson’s  Alchemist,  issued  in  1610. 
It  tells  how.  Master  Lovewit,  a  London  citizen,  having,  in 
plague-time,  left  his  house  to  the  care  of  his  man  Face, 
the  knave  admits  into  it  Subtle,  a  quack  alchemist,  and 
between  them  they  carry  on  a  thriving  trade  in  gulling 
rich  and  poor  by  their  pretended  charms  and  incantations. 
Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  a  knight  who  hopes  to  become  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Europe  by  buying  the  secret  of  turning 
everything  into  gold ;  Abel  Drugger,  the  tobacco-dealer ; 
Ananias,  the  Puritan  deacon,  and  Tribulation  Wholesome, 
his  pastor,  and  several  others,  come  in  turn  to  be  deceived. 
Thus  the  Puritans  debate  as  to  the  propriety  of  dealing 
with  the  alchemist  : 

Ananias.  I  do  not  like  the  man  ;  he  is  a  heathen,  and  speaks 
the  language  of  Canaan,  truly. 

Tribvlation.  I  think  him  a  profane  person  indeed. 

Ananias.  He  bears  the  visible  mark  of  the  beast  in  his  fore¬ 
head  ;  and,  for  his  stone,  it  is  a  work  of  darkness,  and  with  philo¬ 
sophy  blinds  the  eyes  of  man. 

Tribulation.  Good  brother,  we  must  bend  unto  all  means  that 
may  give  furtherance  to  the  holy  cause— 

Ananias.  Which  his  cannot.  The  sanctified  cause  should  have 
a  sanctified  course. 

Tribulation.  Not  always  necessary. 

The  children  of  perdition  are  oft-times 
Made  instruments  even  of  the  greatest  works. 

Besides,  we  should  give  somewhat  to  man’s  nature. 

The  place  he  lives  in,  still  about  the  fire, 

And  fumes  of  metals,  that  intoxicate 

The  brains  of  man,  and  make  him  prone  to  passion. 

When  as  the  work  is  done  the  stone  is  made. 

This  heat  of  his  may  turn  into  a  zeal. 

We  roust  await  his  calling  and  the  coming 
Of  the  good  spirit. 

So  they  agree  to  visit  the  alchemist,  though  even  then 
the  deacon’s  faith  shows  itself  less  strong  than  the  pastor  s. 
Subtle  shows  them  what  good  wUl  come  to  their  cause  from 
acquisition  of  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  gold-turning  stone 
that  he  offers  to  them  for  a  few  paltry  pounds ; 

Subtle.  Even  the  medicinal  use  shall  make  you 
A  party  in  the  realm.  As,  put  the  case 
That  some  great  man  in  State  may  have  the  gout : 

Why,  you  but  send  three  drops  of  your  elixir, 

You  help  him  straight ;  there  you  have  made  a  friend. 

Another  has  the  palsy  or  the  dropsy  ; 

He  takes  of  your  incombustible  stuff : 

He’s  young  again  ;  there  you  have  made  a  friend. 

A  lady  that  is  past  the  feat  of  body, 

Though  not  of  mind,  and  hath  her  face  decayed 
Beyond  all  cure  of  paintings ;  you  restore 
With  the  oil  of  talc :  there  you  have  made  a  friend, 

And  all  her  friends.  A  lord  that  is  a  leper, 

A  knight  that  has  the  bone-ache,  or  a  squire 
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That  hath  both  these,  you  make  them  smooth  and  sound 

With  a  bare  fricase  of  your  medicine :  still 

You  increase  your  friends.  Withal,  to  be  of  power 

To  pay  an  army  in  the  field;  to  buy 

The  king  of  France  out  of  his  realms,  or  Spam 

Out  of  the  Indies !  What  can  you  not  do 

Against  lords  spiritual  or  temporal 

That  shall  oppose  you  ?  . 

Tribulation,  Verily,  ’tis  true. 

We  may  be  temporal  lords  ourselves,  I  take  it. 

Subtle.  You  may  be  anything  and  leave  off  make 
Long-winded  exercises,  or  suck  up 
Your  ha  and  hum  in  a  tune.  I  not  deny 
But  such  as  are  not  graced  in  a  stall 
Mav,  for  their  ends,  be  adverse  in  religion, 

AnS  get  a  tune  to  call  the  flock  together. 

Tribulation.  Which  now,  being  tow’rd  the  stone,  we  shall  not 
need. 

Subtle.  No,  nor  your  holy  vizard,  to  win  widows 
To  give  you  legacies  ;  or  make  zealous  wives 
To  rob  their  husbands  for  the  common  cause  ; 

Nor  take  the  start  of  bonds  broke  but  one  day. 

And  say  they  were  forfeited  by  Providence. 

Nor  should  you  need  o’ernight  to  eat  huge  meals. 

To  celebrate  your  next  day’s  fast  the  better. 

The  whilst  the  brethren  and  the  sisters  humbled 
Abate  the  stiffness  of  the  flesh.  Nor  cast 
Before  your  hungry  hearers  scrupulous  bones. 

As  whether  a  Christian  may  hawk  or  hunt. 

Or  whether  matrons  of  the  holy  assembly 
May  lay  their  hair  out,  or  wear  doublets. 

Or  have  that  idol  starch  about  their  linen. 

Nor  shall  you  need  to  libel  ’gainst  the  prelates. 

And  shorten  so  your  ears  against  the  hearing 
Of  the  next  wire-drawn  grace.  Nor  of  necessity 
Kail  against  plays,  to  please  the  alderman 
Whose  daily  custard  you  devour.  Nor  lie 
With  zealous  rage  till  you  are  hoarse.  Not  one 
Of  these  so  singular  acts.  Nor  call  yourselves 
By  names  of  Tribulation,  Persecution, 

Restraint,  Long-patience,  and  such  like,  affected 
By  the  whole  family  or  brood  of  you. 

Only  for  glory  and  to  catch  the  ear 
Of  the  disciple. 

Tribulation.  Truly,  sir,  they  are 
Ways  that  the  godly  brethren  have  invented 
For  the  propagation  of  the  glorious  cause. 

As  very  notable  means,  and  whereby  also 
Themselves  grow  soon  and  profitably  famous. 

Of  course  the  alchemist,  having  collected  as  much 
money  as  he  can  from  his  dupes,  runs  off  as  soon  as 
he  hears  that  Master  Lovewit  is  to  return  to  his  house. 

Enough  illustrations  have  been  given  of  the  tragedies 
and  comedies  produced  in  London  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  James  the  First’s  reign.  The  ann^s  of  the  play- 
horises  throughout  this  period  are  unimportant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  story  of  the  plays  performed.  A 
memorable  event  occurred,  however,  at  the  close  of  the 
decade.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  when,  as  it  seems, 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  the  Eighth  was  being  played  at  the 
Globe,  then  the  leading  London  theatre,  its  thatched  roof 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  wadding  of  the  small  cannon 
discharged  to  indicate  a  battle,  and  soon  the  fiames  spread 
to  the  stage  and  walls.  The  whole  building  and  all  its 
properties  were  destroyed.  A  contemporary  ballad  gives 
some  details  about  the  catastrophe  : 

Out  ran  the  knights,  out  ran  the  lords. 

And  there  was  great  ado  ; 

Some  lost  their  hats,  and  some  their  swords  ; 

Then  out  ran  Burbage  too. 

The  reprobates,  though  drunk  on  Monday, 

Prayed  for  the  Fool  and  Henry  Cundy. 

The  periwigs  and  drum-heads  fry. 

Like  to  a  butter  firkin, 

A  woful  burning  did  betide 
To  many  a  good  buff  jerkin. 

Then  with  swollen  lips,  like  drunken  Flemings, 

Distressed  stood  old  stuttering  Hemings. 
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gout  and  rheumatic  gout. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

“  instruct  its  readers.”— Morning  Post. 

thenoLJir  with  Dr  Foakes  fii  his  condemnation 

“  Ke  used.’L-^pectator. 

tosav  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 

KS  1?  ^7^^“  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  ’’—Chemica 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SOX,  .32  Fleet  street. 

May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape 

Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  panes 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week.  ^  P  o 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
giange  that  has  been  undertaken.  ‘‘The  main  objects  of  The 
Examwer  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hurt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already 'covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqub, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
Mforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  huA  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  thejm- 
iwrunt  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu- 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  pone  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  utill  be  no  varia¬ 
tion.  — 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office, 
No.  9  Wellington  street.  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  3s.  Od. 
a  quarter. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  RELIGION  OF  HEALTH.  A  LECTURE 

v_/  Delivered  before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  February  19. 1871.  By 
Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  Author  of  ‘The  Laws  of  Life  In 
Reference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Oiris.* 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “THE  EXAMINER,”  9  Wellington  iCrcet 
Strand. 


Established,  1840. 

OHUEOH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIEE 
.  ASSUEANOE  INSTITUTION, 

9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDB,  LONDON. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

The  Very  Her.  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 


The  veij  Her.  tne  uean  oi  Armagn. 

The  Rer.  Edward  Carr,  LL.D.  Richard  Nugent,  Kao. 

William  Emmens.  Esq.  W  F.  Skene,  Esq,  W.S.,  LL.D. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq.  Herbert  Taylor,  Esq. 

CoL  Thomas  E.  L.  Himrinson.  William  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 

Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Esq.  The  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 

William  LethWdge,  Esq.  The  Rer.  Richard  Wood.  B.D. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor’s  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters.  .  , .  u 

“  Free  ”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums.  „  .  ,  ^  , 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agenda, 

,bouU  be  .ddrewHl  t.  STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS.  D.C.L., 

Secretary. 

“MATTERS  OF  INTEREST  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL.*' 

A  SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 

with  the  following  subjects-”  Tlw  practlMl  Life 

Assurance;  ”  ”  A  good  Investment  for  Savings; 

“Concerning  some  gambling  Transactions  In  ®  A 

times  enetige  ”— will  be  forwarded  post  free  on 

of  the  C^RCH  OF  ENGLANDASSURANCL  COMIAXY,  0  audio 


of  the  CHURCH  OF  ENG  LAN 
King  street,  Cbeapside,  £.C. 
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CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT. 

CHLORALUM  POWDER. 

CHLORALUM  WOOL. 

CHLORALUM  WADDING,  2s.  «d.  per  sheet. 

THE  CHLORALUM  C03IPANY,  1  Great  Wiucbcsler-street  buUdings 
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London  international 

KTHIBITION  of  1871  will  CLOSE  on 
the  .lOtli  of  SEPTEMBER. 

idmlMlon  daily,  except  WEDNESDAYS,  from 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  flNE  SHILLING.  On 
WEDNESDAYS,  IIALF-A-CROWN. 

Alexandra  palace  and 

MUSWELL  HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 
TBU8TXBS. 

John  Glutton,  Eaq.,  Whitehall  place. 

John  Hackblock,  Eeq.,  Bolton  gardens. 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple. 

LEXANDR  A  PALACE.— 

A  Charming  Palace  with  about  500  acres 
of  beautiful  Land  (Freehold)  within  6  miles  of 
Charing  cross. 

LEXANDR  A  PALACE.  —  This 

will  be  a  Grand  Institution  of  healthful  re¬ 
creation  and  elevating  instruction,  combining  the 
solid  advantages  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
and  Schools  of  Art  with  the  lighter  pleasures  and 
pastimes  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

Some  of  the  aavantages  to  the  holder  of  a 
Tontine  Certificate  for  One  Guinea  (and  upwards) 
may  be  thus  described : 

1.  A  Share  in  the  division  of  the  Estate  in  1880. 

2.  Free  Admissions,  according  to  the  number  of 
Rights. 

3.  A  Share  or  Shares  in  the  proposed  valuable 
Art  Unions. 

4.  208.  returned  for  every  2!s.  paid.  In  event  of 
death  of  nominee. 

5.  Ample  Endowments,  Sec.,  for  Children ;  or  a 
very  large  return  for  the  capital  invested, 
may  thus  be  secured. 

0.  No  risk  or  liability  whatever. 

7.  Certificates  pass  to  Bearer. 

Money  returned  in  full,  if  issue  is  not  made. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Detailed  Pro¬ 
spectus. 

Admissions  to  view  the  Palace  (which  has  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Organs  In  the 
World)  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  5  and  0  Great  Winchester  street 
bttllaings,  London,  E.C. 

THOS.  DIXON,  Secretary. 


Royal  school  of  mines. 

Director. 

SIR  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  Bart, 
IC.C.B.,  F.R.8..  &C. 

During  the  Twenty-first  Session.  1871-73,  which 
will  commence  on  the  2nd  of  fictober,  the  follow¬ 
ing  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  j 

1.  Chemistry.  By  E.  Frankland,  Ph. D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  II.  Huxley,  LL.D., 
F.R  S. 

4.  Mineralogy.  )  By  Warington  W.  Smyth, 

6.  Mining.  /  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

0.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 

7.  Appliea  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Pnysics.  By  Frederic  Guthrie,  F.R.S. 
y.  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hay- 
thorne  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming 
Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Labora¬ 
tories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr  Frankland,  and  in  the  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Dr 
Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are 
issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty’s 
Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduoM  prices. 

Science  Teacliers  are  also  admitted  to  the 
Lecturt‘8  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants 
Two  Scholarships,  and  several  others  have  also 
been  established  by  Government. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  street. 
Loudon,  S.W. 

TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION 

IN  ARTS,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS,  DECEMBER.  1871.— Mr  HAN- 
BURY,  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  late  Senior  Scholar 
of  his  College,  will  commence  READING  with  a 
Class  for  the  above  Examination  about  the  middle 
of  September,  assisted  by  efficient  Lecturers  in 
French  and  Chemistry.  Mr  llaubury  has  passed 
several  Pupils  for  this  Examination,  to  whom 
reference  is  kindly  allowed.  For  terms  and  fur¬ 
ther  particulars,  address,  24  Old  square,  Lincoln’s 
inn.  W.C. 

IONDON  UNIVERSITY 

J  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION, 
JANUARY,  1872,  — Mr  HANBURY,  M.A., 
Wrangler  and  late  Senior  Scholar  of  his  College, 
will  commence  READING  with  his  Class  for  the 
above  Examination  on  1st  of  September.  He  is 
assisted  by  efficient  Lecturers  in  French  and 
Chemistry,  and  has  passed  thirty-four  Pupils  for 
this  Examination.  Fee  for  the  Course.  £14.  A 
lat^  Class  meets  in  October,  tlie  Fee  for  which 
Is  Ten  Guineas.  A  few  Residents  received  at 
suburban  residence.  For  further  particulars 
address,  24  Old-square,  Lincoln’s  inn,  W.C. 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— 

The  Prospectus  for  the  ensuing  Academical 
Year  is  now  ready.  The  College  is  close  to  the 
Temple  Statiou  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and 
there  is  an  entrance  to  it  from  the  Thames 
Embankment. 

Apply  personally,  or  by  postage-card,  to  J.  W. 
Cunningh.'tm,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

and  167  Plocadllly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY,  in  a 
Sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on  behalf  of  this 
Ho^ital.  said : 

“  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that 
to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attach  one  long  course 
has  commonly  bwn  prognosticated- a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death 
of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the  suffering 
be  laid  before  yon — could  you  be  shown  its  severity 
so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural 
colours,  no  one  enduea  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they  would 
think  all  they  possessed  a  trifiing  sacrifice  if,  at 
such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ; 
and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as 
surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly 
ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  tlie  relief 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace. 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-patients’  establishment  and  Office,  167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street). 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

JL  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  10  Pallmall,  Loudon. 

Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are.  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Seourities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  tlie  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
i^pplication. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


J^OYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

IIbad  Officbs. 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard  street,  LONDON. 
Business  of  1870. 

£ 

Fire  Premiums,  less  Re-insurances .  511,836 

being  the  largest  amount  ever  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Company  in  a  single 
year. 

New  Life  Policies  issued  for  .  600,54 

Total  annual  Life  Premiums,  after  de¬ 
ducting  Re-assurances .  220,784 

Afterpayment  of  the  usual  dividend,  and  pro¬ 
viding  fur  all  losses,  claims,  and  expenses,  the 
sum  of  £181,181  was  put  by  to  increase  the  funds 
in  baud,  which  now  amount  to— 

£ 

Reserve  funds .  314,.304 

Capital  paid  up .  289,095 

Life  Assurance  Funds .  1,320,642 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 

August,  1871. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  6i.  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent  for  three  years  at  5i  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 

Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700^000. 


For  sale,  about  Four  Tons  CJast 
Iron  Plates,  perforated  with  half-inch  hoi#*, 
size  1ft  llin.  x  Ifx.  Sin.  x  Jin.  thick.  ’ 

Apply  JONES  and  ROCKE,  Swansea, 

The  LONDON  assurance 

CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE  a^ 
MARINE  ASSURANCES.  ’  ® 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

OFFICE-No.  7  ROITAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 

WEST-END  AGENTS. 

Messrs  GRINDLAY  and  CO.,  55  Parliament 
street,  S.W. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Fire  Duty  having  been  abolished.  Fire 
Insurances  are  now  effected  without  any  charge 
beyond  the  jiremium.  ® 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for 
Insurances  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  16  days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for  .  £4,860  409 

(Exclusive  of  bonus  additions)  ’ 

Income— Premiums .  £161,265 

Interest  .  59,807 

-  £221,072 

Accumulated  Premiums . £1,378,824 


Copies  of  tlie  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  u>- 
piicatiun. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

North  British  and  mercan¬ 
tile  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and 
Acta  of  I’arliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  should  be  renewed  within  15  day* 
from  the  29th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of 
tlie  various  agencies  and  branches,  and  at  the 
liead  office. 

London— 61  Threndneodle  street,  E.C. ;  Weat- 
eud  Office,  8  Waterloo  place,  S.  W. 

September,  1871 . 

IDARTNERS,  aud  those  iutending 
-I  I’artnership  in  Business,  have  their  attention 
called  to  the 

PAETNEESIIIP  ASSURANCE 
SCHEME 

OF  THE 

QUEEN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  Prospectus  can  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Office,  60  Gracechurch-strtet,  E.C. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.- 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COBIl’ANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 

.ainpton.  BrlndisL 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  i  at  2  p.m. 


A  L  E  X  A 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


N-1 

(  Every  Saturday 
f  at  3  p.m. 


Saturday,  SepL 
2,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Every  Tues¬ 
day,  at  2  am. 

^  Tuesday, Sept. 

12,  at  2  am. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


Saturday,  Sept. 
2, 2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tuea- 
day  there¬ 
after. 

^  Tuesday.Sept 

(  12,  at  2  am. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there* 
after. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  •Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  I’assengers  w 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports 
Suez  re-embarkiug  within  six  months  of  t n 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarai  b 
within  twelve  mouths.  . 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Biliiter  street,  E.C.  (Sou 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  KEI^CE^. 
and  all  other  information,  spp^  at  the  Comp  ^ 
Offices,  122Leadenhall  street,  London;  or on«n»* 
place,  Southampton. 


I 


I 
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■RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

ironmongers  to  her  MA4ESTY, 

STRAND  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELEGTRO- 

^  PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pare  Silver  over 
Back’s  Nickel,  a  metal  nmaleamated.  <m» 
rnta^cAL  Principles,  aliiwstto  thejiunty  and 
of  Silver,  which  re«ders  it,  as  a  basis 
Electro  Silvering,  the  la^st  article  that  caw  be 

piJiduced,  while  the  fact  of  tweaty  years’ wear  is 
Ua  durabilitY. 


SAUCE-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

TBE  “WOROBSTESSBIBS.’* 

Pronounced  by  Connoiaseurs  “  The  only  QOQil 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aida  dlgee* 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  plquiaacy  and  Havonr* 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEXi  FENS- 


jUI4  Sy  aU  1>— 1«r»  tlir«mghwrt  ta#  WorlS. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBINS'  SAUCE. 


“CLARETS’* 

DIRECT  FROM  ”  RORDSIAU^,” 

At  3s.  .Sd.,  48.,  and  59.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
DeHvn^Nl  free  from  London  Bonded  ware- 
houses. 

Samples  on  applicatioa.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELI4,  London  1 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauoes  throughout 
the  World, 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2id.  aplnt.  .ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantcM  of  genuine* 
nesS. 

Excellent  economleal  stock  for  soups,  sauces. 


Wm.  Younger  «Sc  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBTTEGE 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  higheet  state  of 
porfectioB,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Tra^  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road,  8.E. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 


DIKNEFOEO’S  FLUID  HAONESI A 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  hare 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  anJ 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  C0„ 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 


EINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy, 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  D^t,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


1  Sugar  Tongs 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  70s. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Serrioes,  70s.  to  200b.  ;  Corner  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 
to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELKCTROSILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

CLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  10  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.050.060 
Jlessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

CLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

O  contaius  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78. 6d. ; 
ip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  i:i8.  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  .Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
At  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
498. 

CLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR 

J  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
irw  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IKOVWAnii'urkiTcv].  'irrku'p 


Health,  tone,  and  vigour. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RE8TO! 


A  A  Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTORA¬ 
TIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recommended  for 
the  loss  of  nervous  and  phyaical  force.  Keasant 
to  the  taste,  perfectly  liamlew,  and  possessing 
highly  re-auimating  properties,  their  influence  on 
the  secretions  and  functions  is  speedily  manifested, 
and  in  all  cases  of  debility,  nervousness,  depret* 
sion,  and  premature  exhaustion,  resulting  from 
overtaxed  or  abused  energies  of  body  or  mind, 
they  will  be  found  an  invaluable  remedy,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weelu. 

Sold  iu  boxes  at  48.  6d,  and  15a. ;  by  post  5s.  2(L 
and  IGs.  6d. ;  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  sole  Agent,. 
Mr  E.  CLEAVER,  63  Oxford  street 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life,  ll  is  a  decided  temio  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


NOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMAHELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  mutter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOoNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
ooneentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  58.,  7b.  fxL,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  ou 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
Ai^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  Loudon, 


H0LI*0WAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Lumbago,  derangements  of  tho 
kidneys,  all  excruciating  pains  m  the  rausclof 
and  nerves,  are  relieved  with  astonishing  rapidity 
by  the  use  of  this  extraordinary  Ointment,  aided 
the  judicious  use  of  these  invigorating  Fills, 
'Jue  awooted  parts,  previously  fomentea  with 
warm  water,  have  oaly  to  be  briskly  rubbed  with 
this  soothing  unguent  to  obtain  Instant  reli^, 
which,  by  perseverance,  will  conduct  to  a  certain 
cure.  Whilst  the  Ointment  assuages  the  local 
ailment  tlie  Pills  remove  the  constitutional  dis¬ 
turbance,  aud  regulate  every  Impaired  function  of 
any  organ  throughout  the  human  body.  The 
cure  is  neither  temporary  nor  superficial,  but 
permanent  and  complete,  and  the  diseases  rarely 
recur,  so  perfect  has  been  the  purifloatlon  per¬ 
form^  by  these  sea  robing,  yet  harmless,  prepara* 
tlons. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  to^b  powder;  gives  the  t^th  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. — Ang^  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  ud  HOOKE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  moat 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
aies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2a  to  21a 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemista 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


AUTUMH  OOUQHS,  GOLDS,  ASTHMA 
AND  INFLUENZA 

ABE  SPSimLT  OCRED  RT  THE  USE  OP 

SPENCER’S  PULMONIO  ELIXIR, 


SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  cheapest,  snd  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Coenwt*-  Wholesale  et  8  WJu  ^ 


FRAMPTON*S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine 

is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion. 


_a.  18  tne  most  eneciive  remeuy  iwr  muigcDAivu. 

bilious  and  liver  complaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  Md  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  where 
an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted.  _ 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  ears,  urising  from  too  great  a  flow  ol 
blood  to  the  head,  should  never  be  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  by  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affection^ 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

*  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  IM.  ^ 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY- 

liiv^Ud^  who  tar,  boon  obWn. 

Ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALVANIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS  arc  invited  to  communicate  directly  with 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  M^B-C.S.E.Jiumepn  Elw- 
trioian,  from  wLom  may  be  obtains  CURA  TIVB 
ELECTRICITY,  by  post  IS  Straps.  SI  Sack- 
ville  street,  Piccadilly,  Loudoo,  W. 


28.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist. 
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rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

X  SILVER— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER 
iotrodu<M>d  more  than  30  years  a^oby  WILLIAH 
8.  IICRTON.  irhen  plated  by  the  patent  process 
of  Messrs  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can 
be  used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally, 
as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  aistinguished  from 
real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows :  , 

King's, 
or 

Shell. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 


POPULAR  NOVELS, 


The  MOBBIGES ;  or,  The  Doubtful 

Marriage.  By  G.  T.  LOWTH,  Author  of 
'  Around  the  Kremlin,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  In  its  tone,  its  conception,  and  its  execution 
this  story  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  gain  for 
itself  the  approving  suffrages  of  its  readers 
Morning  Post. 

DOVE  ftud  VADODB,  By  Tom  Hood 

3  vols,  * 

MAGGIE'S  SECRET.  By  Marv 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS.  2  vols 
“A  book  which  every  one  should  read.  The 
tone  is  so  good  and  pure,  the  tale  so  natural,  the 
plot  so  masterly  and  the  interest  so  enthralUc? 
that  one  cannot  lay  it  aside.”— John  Bulb 
“A  pleasant  and  interesting  novel.”— Post. 

The  HOUSE  of  PERCIVAL.  By 

the  Rev.  J.  C.  BOYCE,  M.A.,  Oxon.  3  vols 
“  The  faculty  of  novel  uniting  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  the  author.  There  is  capacity  for 
describing  scenery  and  a  capability  of  conceiving 
characters  sufficiently  out  of  the  common  run  to 
be  well  played  out,  and  there  are  delineations  of 
parish  life  which  are  alternately  interesting  and 
a  musing.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  young  High  Church  Rector,  Phllin 
Deverel.” — Post.  ^ 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 

"  An  interesting  novel  It  exhibits  the  merits 
of  refined  and  easy  language,  natural  delineations 
of  the  manners  of  social  life,  and  insight  into  the 
feelings  and  motives  of  mankind.”— <Hobe. 

SdUIBE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  *  Salem  Chapel,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  most  interesting  novel” — ^Post. 

MALVINA.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS.  3  vols. 

”  The  story  of  Malvina  is  very  lightly  and 
pleasantly  written.” — The  Times. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M,  Grant 

**  A  story  of  very  great  beauty.”— John  Bull. 
HURST  and  BLACKETT,  PubUshers. 


Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  Od.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  9d.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  86  FREEBODY, 

WIOMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBEOK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


Thread, 


Patterns. 

IS  Table  forks... j 
IS  Table  spoons 
IS  De«aert  forks' 
IS  Deateit  spns.l 
IS  Tea  apoont  ...| 
6  Egg  spoons 
gilt  bowls 
ladles 


IVfOURNINa— Messrs  JAY  have 

i.vX  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
Immediate  Monming  being  required,  or  any  other 
sadden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
pur^aser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 


2  .^auce 

I  Gravy  spoon  .0..  86.  9.  .96 

S  Salt  spoons 

gilt  bowls  .S..4..4  ..46 

1  Mustard  apn.. 

gi  t  bowl  .16.  2.  .3.  .23 

1  Pr.  vugar  t^s.  .26.36.30.4. 

1  Tr.  fl-h  crvrra  .19  61  8.  13.  18. 

I  Dutler  knife  .3.  .4.  .4.  .43 

iSouplarlle  ...  .  10  .  .  12  .  .  14  .  .  11  . 

1  Sugar  sifter...  .8.  .4.  .4.  .46 

Total .  9  16  II  16  0  12  8  6  IS  2  6 

Any  article  to  be  hid  singly  at  the  same 
prices.  An  oak  cheat  to  contain  the  above,  and 
a  relative  number  of  knives.  Ac.,  £2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks . £1  2  per  dozen. 

Dessert . Ks  |  Tea  Spoons . lOs.  „ 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro-Silver,  in  great 
variety,  from  £3  15s.  to  £21  168.  Dish  Covers 
from  £9  to  £26.  Comer  Dishes  from  £7  lOs.  to 
£18  188.  the  set  of  four.  Warmers,  £7  2s.  6d.  to 
£15  l.'is  Biscuit  Boxes.  128.  to  £5  lOs.  Cruet 
and  Liquor  Frames,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  I’lated 
Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating 
Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent 
process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  contain!) 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from . . .  14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  fi 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Itody  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . 3  6 

Silk  Low  Bodv  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  I  6 

Sleeve  Lining .  1  0 

Silk  Facing  . 1  lOj 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

Making  Garibaldi .  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

JAYS*. 


Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
e.V)  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Sto»,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  Ia.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  moat  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
amall  fixed  rate. 


/"ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

Vy  room.  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  CandlesUcks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obidisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch-stands,  Ac.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  Ac.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


NEARLY  BEADY, 

IV/TR  MAITLAND’S  LECTURES  on 

IfX  the  USE  and  MISUSE  of  the  BIBLE 
in  the  SCHOOLROOM,  delivered  before  the 
SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY  in  the  Spring 
Course,  1871. 

Orders  received  by  Mr  THOMAS  SCOTT, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ramsgate.  Price  in  cloth,  28. 6d. ; 
or,  when  the  amount  exceeds  a  guinea,  2s.  ptf 
copy.  On  thinner  paper,  sewed  only,  la  6d. ;  or, 
when  the  amount  exceeds  half-a-guinea.  Is.  per 
copy. 


WIDOWS.  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 

A  large  assortment,  in  the  most  correct  style 
and  best  quality,  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
at  unprecedentM  low  prices. 

PUGH’S, 

THE  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

163  and  165  Regent  street. 


riNERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  he  had  at  2,  5, 10.  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  LonddU,  W.C. 

.Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 

pURTAINS,  DINING  and  DRAW- 

ING  ROOM.— The  largest  and  most  varied 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Gent,  on  Ontlaj. 

SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRC  TLA S. 
SEPTEMBER  Number  Beady.— 12  pages. 
Post  Free. 

Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Forelfp 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  MlnM, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth* 
bury,  E.C. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHA  M — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


URNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square)) 
and  18  Trinity  street.  London,  E.C. 


URNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO 


MAPLE  and  CO, 


URNITURE, 


MAPLE  and  CO, 


URNITURE, 


URNITURE.  MAPLE  and  CO, 
145,  146,  Tottenham-coart  road. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

Lj  3IONTHLY  RECORD  of  J[Ny^Tj 
MENTS;  containing  an  ex 
the  British  and  Foreign  St 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an 


J^REIDENBACH^S  NEW  SCENTS, 

LORD  of  LORN  Itouquot  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (quite  new 
and  registered  )MACASSAEIN^,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odonto.  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenhy. 


containing  an  exhaustive  Review  oi 
*  ”  ■  L  Stock  and  Share  snd 

J  _ _ _ i  enumeration  of  Sal® 

Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadncedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


London ;  Printed  by  CHARr.Es  W.  Reyneli.,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Westmla^. 
Sentemb??  ISTI  Published  by  GxoRafi  Lapiiae,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County.-SATi-'iDAT, 
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